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Announcing—Revisions of three popular textbooks. . . 


THE TEACHING OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


Second Edition—Fe 15. Thoroughly 
revised and up to date, this practical, real- 
istic textbook retains its general scope and 
lively style. It contains hundreds of specific 
suggestions drawn from the author's quar- 
ter-century of teaching experience and from 
the experiences of many others. The first 
three chapters discuss the teacher’s general 
problems, responsibilities, and planning. 
Stressing applications more than theory, 
the subsequent chapters detail successful 


methods in the areas of reading, literature, 
listening, writing, and speaking. The book 
concludes with chapters on the supervision 
of co-curricular activities, and the teaci-er’s 

rsonal qualities and his relationships 
with his colleagues and the rest of the com- 
munity. The immensely popular Idea Boxes 
at the end of each methods chapter, a rich 
source of tested classroom procedures, have 
been expanded to include 259 new items. 
15 ills., tables; 517 pp. $5.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


James Mulhern, University of Pennsylvania 


Second Edition—February 15. This authori- 
tative book fully treats the pedagogical 
theories and practices of primitive, Oriental, 
and Western education in a single volume. 
Noted for its scholarship and careful docu- 
mentation, it views education as an integral 
part of the total cultural scene and recog- 
nizes the relationship between social evolu- 
tion and educational change. The book 
emphasizes not only formal educational 


practices but also the informal education 
which occurs in daily life. The Second Edi- 
tion provides extensive treatment of the 
educational theory and practice of Graeco- 
Roman culture, medieval society, and the 
Renaissance and post-Renaissance periods 
in Europe and America. Includes a new 
chapter on education in America and a 
complete account of recent developments in 
Europe and Russia. 761 pp. $7.50 


A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


J. M. Price, Emeritus, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary; James H. Chapman, Howard College; 
L. L. Carpenter, Editor, “Biblical Recorder”; and W. Forbes Yarborough, Oklahoma Baptist University 


Second Edition—February 15. This com- 
prehensive book provides Christian college 
and seminary students with an authorita- 
tive guide to the study of the principles and 
practices of religious education. Designed as 
an introductory textbook, it first gives es- 
sential background material on the history 
and philosophy of religious education and 
then introduces the student to current 
practices in the teaching of religion. In ad- 
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dition to providing a comprehensive survey 
of aims and methods, it treats fully the 
many agencies—both within the church 
and in the community at large—which con- 
duct religious educational activities. Care- 
ful attention is given to the unusual de- 
mands and challenges which modern edu- 
cational, social, and religious developments 
present to the teacher of religion. 483 pp. 
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THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 2nd edition 
Herbert F. Spitzer 

A_ well-developed yet concise presentation of 
instructional procedures from the “discovery 
method in arithmetic” viewpoint. Attention is 
given to the advanced phases of the various areas 
of arithmetic with many ingenious suggestions 
for reteaching and review of fundamental pro- 
cedures with pupils in the upper grades. 

416 pages "1954 $4.25 
THE TEACHING OF READING . 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Paul McKee 

After tracing the steps by which elementary 
school children learn to read for meaning, the 
author presents a complete program for teaching 
reading fundamentals extending kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade, including specific 
teaching tasks for each level. 

622 pages 1948 $4.75 
WORKING WITH CHILDREN IN SCIENCE 
Clark Hubler 

A direct and practical text for the elementary 
school teacher showing how general scientific 
principles can be revealed to children by vivid 
and direct experience, and including complete 
information for turning the facilities of the aver- 
age classroom into a versatile laboratory with im- 
provised equipment. 

408 pages 1957 $5.50 
SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 
Sam P. Wiggins 

Emphasizing the importance of developing indi- 
vidual teaching methods, this new text presents 
a thorough and effective examination of the 
differences and problems in junior and senior high 
school teaching. Concisely written for both under- 
graduates and teachers in service, it provides a 
keen and perceptive analysis of the developmental 
characteristics of the teenager. 

379 pages 1958 $5.00 
TEACHING SPANISH IN THE GRADES 
Margit W. MacRae 

This is a full exposition of a sound, classroom- 
tested program of foreign language instruction in 
the elementary school, a rewarding program 
which starts in the third or fourth grade to pro- 
mote the child’s ability to speak and understand 
spoken Spanish through stories, dramatizations, 
games, rhymes, and songs. Pupil materials are in 
preparation. 


408 pages 1957 $4.50 
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Public Schools and Moral Education 


The Influence of Horace Mann, William Torrey Harris, and John Dewey 


NEIL GERARD MC CLUSKEY, S.J. The effort of the public schools to inculcate a philos- 
ophy of values has been complicated by the great degree of religious pluralism in 
American society. Father McCluskey analyzes the ideas of Mann, Harris, and 
Dewey on the problem of teaching ethical values in the public schools and then 
comments on the present situation. $6.00 


Pattern for Soviet Youth 
A Study of the Congresses of the Komsomol, 1918-1954 


RALPH TALCOTT FISHER, JR., traces the development of the Komsomol, and affiliated 
youth organizations, from 1918 to 1954, using the official reports of the Komsomol 
congresses. The author emphasizes particularly the pattern of attitudes and be- 
havior that the Soviet regime has sought to impose upon youth. $6.75 


Shaw on Education 


Louis simon. George Bernard Shaw, in each of his many roles—critic, dramatist, 
reformer, polemicist—looked to education as the best, perhaps the only, way of 
creating a world in which his programs could be put into effect. Dr. Simon shows 
how Shaw’s ideas on education were based on his own childhood experience, his 
early conversion to socialism, and his theories of creative evolution. 


Herbert E. Hawkes 
Dean of Columbia College, 1918-1943 


WILLIAM ERNEST WELD and KATHRYN W. SEWNY. The late Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean of Columbia College from 1917 to 1943, was remarkable not only in his 
ability to administer new educational programs but also—and even more—in his 
ability to help and guide all sorts of young men with warmth and effectiveness. 
This biography reveals how at Columbia Dean Hawkes influenced liberal educa- 
tion in general, while he counseled thousands of students. $3.75 
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“. . . indeed the most outstanding book in the field of elementary 
social studies. The author has written a very thorough and com- 
prehensive book that will be of the greatest value to students in 
teacher-training and all teachers in the field.” 


—from a pre-publication report 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by JOHN JAROLIMEK, Chairman of the Department of Ele- 


mentary Education, San Diego State 
College 


This text presents principles and procedures designed to produce 
sound instructional practices for teaching social studies in the ele- 
mentary school. Several methods explicitly related to social studies 
are discussed and illustrated by practical examples from all grade 
levels. Professor Jarolimek also provides a thorough consideration 
of programs in the primary as well as intermediate and upper 
grades. Generous lists of questions and suggested activities follow 
each chapter; diagrams and photographs supplement text material. 
Discusses meaningful topics in current social studies instruction: 
@ building a groundwork for international understanding 
@ using foreign languages in social studies education 


@ individualizing instruction, with specific suggestions for gifted 
and slow-learning children 


@ teaching current affairs 


@ conservation education 


Published January 1959, 400 pages, $5.75 
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Editors’ Foreword 


EADERS may be interested to learn 

how the theme for this special isssue 
was selected and how we went about 
planning the articles to be included. The 
idea took root in a proposal to the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board that our journal 
provide a forum for the discussion of 
problems and issues relating to educa- 
tional theory. One generally recognized 
method of outlining the theoretical 
framework of a discipline or a field of 
study is to identify the questions that 
are distinctively, even though perhaps 
not exclusively, its concern. 

We decided in this issue to focus at- 
tention on one significant educational 
question of concern to citizens and ed- 
ucators alike—What Shall the Schools 
Teach? We further decided that we 
would call on both practicing school 
people and representatives of certain an- 
cillary disciplines on which education 
must draw to discuss the practical and 
theoretical dimensions of the question 
posed. We turned first to two practi- 


tioners whose positions in the public 
schools force them to deal with prob- 
lems of curriculum planning and asked 
that they discuss some of the important 
issues and problems that elementary and 
secondary schools face when they make 
decisions about what to teach. These 
statements constitute part one. Our next 
step was to submit these two statements 
to representatives of four fields of study 
—philosophy, developmental psychol- 
ogy, learning theory, and sociology— 
and ask them to address themselves to 
this question, What do your fields of 
knowledge contribute to answering the 
question posed? The discussions by 
these four men are included in part two. 
As the final step, the editors of this issue 
wrote an essay discussing the implica- 
tions of the preceding articles for cur- 
riculum decision making. This essay con- 
stitutes part three. 


Arno A. BELLACK 
R. Davirz 


Curriculum Problems: Impinging Pressures 
HELEN FLYNN 


DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION, GREAT NECK, N, Y., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ms of the story of American ed- 


ucation has been concerned with 
the opening of new doors to broader 
vistas of life beyond the three R’s. Yet 
one may well ask at the present time, 
with pressure being exerted from all 
sides, how many more doors can be 
opened without impairing the quality of 
basic learning experiences. 

An appraisal of some of these imping- 
ing pressures reveals the increasingly 
complex problem educators face in choos- 
ing what our schools shall teach. 

Certainly much has been and is being 
written about the severe crisis in the field 
of science. Our educational confidence 
has been badly shaken by Russia’s spurt 
into the space age. As a result, career 
scientists and laymen in the community 
are subjecting schools to greater pres- 
sures to produce more and better mathe- 
maticians as well as more expertly 
trained natural scientists. A question 
needs to be raised here. Should the schools 
work more zealously to increase the 
supply of scientists than they work to 
increase the supply of good teachers, 
nurses, or specialists dealing with the art 
of mass media communication? How 
early should schools gear the program to 
helping students make their vocational 
choices? 

Along with this newest wave of con- 
cern about training scientists and mathe- 
maticians there can be discerned a whole 


army of vested interests which battle the 
schools for a hearing. What about intro- 
ducing the teaching of Russian into the 
curriculum? How much Latin shall we 
continue to promote? Do our present 
language offerings—which include 
French, Spanish, and German along with 
Latin—represent an introduction to the 
kind of language background future citi- 
zens of a world society will need? 

Following World War II and the en- 
suing appraisal of the armed forces’ in- 
duction procedures, nation-wide concern 
was voiced for our schools to help pro- 
vide a more comprehensive program to 
develop physical fitness. There are still 
large numbers with a continuing interest 
in this area who would seek to have 
schools extend their curriculum interests 
and activities into the maintenance and 
operation of camps for students. 

From the specialists on safety comes a 
hue and cry for more courses in driver 
education. Nor let us overlook, while on 
the subject of safety, the concern of the 
anti-tobacco and anti-alcohol organiza- 
tions with what we teach youth about 
health and wholesome living. Additional 
groups point out that we should do more 
about courses in sex education, while still 
others insist that we not teach sex educa- 
tion at all. 

Many individuals in the field of the 
social sciences point out that we need to 
put in the schools more content which 
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relates to our stake in the “uncommitted” 
parts of the world. They describe pres- 
ent social studies courses as heavy in em- 
phasis on the history of Western civiliza- 
tion and urge that we add much more 
which relates to the Near East and Far 
East. These individuals have numerous 
suggestions as to how current offerings 
should be revised. 

Contrasted with the proponents of 


special-interest areas are many who ad- . 


monish schools to teach the “whole 
child.” Those in this group would con- 
cern themselves with broad areas organ- 
ized for learning purposes into such of- 
ferings as Education for Family Living. 
Such courses have primary goals stated 
in terms of adjustment to life rather than 
subject-matter mastery. 

Still other problems in deciding what 
the schools shall teach rear their heads. 
One of these relates to the development 
of differentiated courses of instruction 
within a given subject field. Shall we 
select the ablest students and educate 
them to the highest level of which they 
are capable? Does this imply a return to 
the homogeneous grouping of the thir- 
ties, or shall we plan different subject- 
matter offerings to meet the needs of 
varying abilities? How fast and how far 
should these capable students travel? 
Shall we move some of the college offer- 
ing down into the high school curric- 
ulum? Or shall we give such students all 
they are able to take of the present high 
school content as fast as they can take it, 
and send them to college sooner than a 
normal program would allow? 

Along with regard for the more able 
students, educators must feel equal con- 
cern for that segment of the school popu- 
lation who are less gifted. We are amply 


and regularly provided with studies 
which reveal that, on the average, the 
less competent a student has shown him- 
self to be in meeting school tasks, the 
more quickly he is released to face adult 
problems. What course revision do we 
need to develop better holding power? 
How much work experience needs to be 
a part of the school day? 

In light of recent developments and 
pressures in the field of television, we 
need to appraise, too, how much formal 
instruction can be carried on by means 
of television without damage to the 
quality of the learning experience. Is 
television instruction, both closed and 
open-circuit, to bring about certain cur- 
riculum changes? 

As accompaniment to all these requests 
is heard the plea of parents that the 
schools. teach more and better “study 
habits.” Thus, to offset parental softness, 
schools are expected to produce disci- 
plined products by formula. 

What an imposing array of conflicts 
this is—education for life versus educa- 
tion for college; education of the whole 
child versus education for a career; de- 
mands for a longer academic day versus 
insistence upon a part-time work day; 
problems of deciding what to add and 
what to take away in making curriculum 
revision. Essentially and above all, how- 
ever, is the paramount problem of free- 
dom versus constriction. This conflict is 
a basic and far-reaching issue which can- 
not be side-stepped, and it is important 
that we appraise carefully the question 
of how far our schools can bend to out- 
side pressures regarding what we teach 
without jeopardizing the freedom of ed- 
ucational development in a democratic 
society. 


Curriculum Problems: Some Basic Issues 
THERAL T. HERRICK 


DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE, KALAMAZOO, MICH., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


|B pay the early days of our Ameri- 
can public school system, the 
problem of what to teach was relatively 
easy to solve, since only a small portion 
of young people were in school, the 
emphasis was on preparation for college, 
vocational opportunities were limited, 
and the demands of society at large were 
few and far removed from the schools. 
Today, however, the problem of what 
to teach in our schools is complex and 
difficult. We have a far greater number 
of children from all strata of society, vo- 
cational choices are multitudinous, tech- 
nical needs have been added to academic 
preparation, and the ever-increasing de- 
mands of society are now brought to 
bear upon the schools. If the public 
schools are to play an effective part in 
maintaining our democracy and our eco- 
nomic system, the problem of what to 
teach must be given much closer atten- 
tion by all concerned. A few of the basic 
issues are discussed below. 

1. Who shall determine what is to be 

taught? 

As we work on the problem of what 
to teach in our schools, we might logi- 
cally start with the question of who is 
going to determine the curriculum. 
Should it be the expert, the public at 
large, teachers, children, governments, or 
a combination of these groups? 

2. How shall we organize and work to 
decide what is to be taught? 

If the decision as to what is to be 


taught is a cooperative process, then we 
have to decide how to organize and pro- 
ceed with our work. Such questions arise 
as: Who shall assume leadership? How 
shall people become involved? How shall 
decisions be made and implemented? 

How shall the process be kept orderly, 

comprehensive, continuous, and cooper- 

ative? 

3. What sources shall be used in deter- 
mining what is to be taught? 

Today there seem to be as many opin- 
ions as there are people regarding what 
shall be taught in the curriculum. Unfor- 
tunately, too few people have spent the 
time and effort necessary to arrive at 
well-founded conclusions based upon 
thought and study. In many cases judg- 
ments lack substantiation, whereas Tyler 
suggests that determination of the cur- 
riculum might come from such defen- 
sible sources as the study of the learner, 
contemporary life, subject-matter spe- 
cialists, philosophy, and the psychology 
of learning." 

4. Shall we provide a comprehensive 
curriculum for all children and 
youth? 

With more and more students in our 
schools, with more students remaining in 
school longer, with a greater diversity of 
student interests and needs, and with 


1Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, Syllabus for Education 
360, pp. 4-28 (Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950). 
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ever-expanding demands by our society, 
the question of how comprehensive the 
curriculum shall become must be settled 
before we can decide what to teach. Fur- 
thermore, a comprehensive curriculum 
leads to questions concerning means of 
meeting the individual differences of stu- 
dents, such as courses for slow students, 
courses for gifted students, ability group- 
ing and multiple curriculums within each 
school. 

5. What shall we regard as general and 

as specialized education? 

In deciding what is to be taught it 
makes quite a difference whether the 
course or subject is to be required of 
every student because of its general 
value in everyday living, or is to be elec- 
tive because of its unique value to the 
individual, owing to his special interests 
and needs. Some would argue that gen- 
eral education should always come first 
and specialized education second, if the 
budget permits. However, this is a dif- 
ficult problem because it is often hard to 
determine what everyone needs and 
whether or not specialized subjects are 
as important to the individual as the gen- 
eral ones. The old question, What is a 
frill? enters into this argument because 
art or music might be frills for some stu- 
dents, whereas Latin and algebra might 
be frills for others. 

6. How shall we maintain a balance in 
what is taught? 

The most thoughtful scientists and 
engineers are not arguing for a narrow 
science and mathematics curriculum, be- 
cause they realize the need for other sub- 
jects such as English, social studies, for- 
eign languages, phvsical education, and 
the cultural arts. The argument seems to 
be over the amount of emphasis scientific 
subjects in our curriculum should receive 
with a fair share of students entering 
science and engineering. However, there 


are people in our society who always 
ride tidal waves, whether these waves 
are citizenship, physical fitness, mental 
health, safety, science, or engineering. 
Perhaps educators need only to keep 
their heads and work calmly for a bal- 
ance in the curriculum, with new em- 
phases from time to time, while avoiding 
an avalanche of emotionalized, hasty 
decisions. 

7. What subject areas deserve immediate 

consideration? 

If we believe in a well-balanced cur- 
riculum for all of the children of all of 
the people, and if we believe that im- 
proving the curriculum is a continuous 
process, then we should be ready and 
willing to give serious attention to some 
of the most controversial areas of the 
curriculum. This is not because these 
areas necessarily need to be added to or 
deleted from the curriculum, but be- 
cause they may need to be improved, or 
to be more clearly interpreted to the 
public, or because new research and ex- 
perience may be available to help in the 
study of these areas. In the elementary 
schools, some of these controversial sub- 
jects are: science, arts and crafts, music, 
physical education, health and safety, 
foreign language, geography, and in 
some cases civics. In the secondary 
schools, subjects for consideration in- 
clude: reading courses, separate “tracks” 
and “speed-up” courses in mathematics, 
required science, driver education, home 
and family living, agriculture, conserva- 
tion, art, music, physical education, 
health and safety, the Russian language, 
vocations, core, and advanced courses in 
the humanities. Furthermore, economic 
education and citizenship education in 
both elementary and secondary schools 
are becoming the concern of more and 
more people. The high school, with its 
elective system, may solve many of these 


i : 
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problems more easily than the junior 
high school, where electives have been 
on the decline and where many people 
seem to want more and more high school 
subjects taught. Obviously the schools 
cannot teach everything that is re- 
quested, so choices will have to be made 
or differentiation within courses and 
blocks of time will have to be utilized. 

8. How shall we teach what is to be 

taught? 

In the process of deciding what is to 
be taught, we should always keep in 
mind how the curriculum will be taught. 
There is little or no value in placing a 
subject in the curriculum unless it can 
be taught effectively. In fact, some of 
the criticism now being directed at some 
areas of the curriculum may be due to 
ineffective teaching. Serious considera- 
tion should be given to the amount of 
teaching that still exists based upon the 
pure association theories of learning, 
using the low level rote-memorization, 
sit-still, pouring-in type of learning. The 
basic question may be, How can we en- 
courage teachers to teach for insight 
through analysis, relationship, and gen- 
eralization based upon the field theories 
of learning? The approach now used 
by many people in meeting social, eco- 
nomic, political, and educational prob- 
lems might lead us to believe that much 
is yet to be done by the schools in teach- 
ing critical thinking through problem 
solving. 

9. How shall we finance what is to be 
taught? 


Right now and for the next several 
years we are facing, and will face, a 
severe financial crisis in American edu- 
cation. Too many people use the sole 
criterion, Can we afford it? in deter- 
mining the curriculum, whereas the cri- 
terion should be, Is this desirable and, if 
so, how do we pay for it? It is of little 
avail to talk about adding or improving 
courses in the curriculum unless the tax 
structure is such that we can raise the 
funds necessary for a desirable educa- 
tional program for children and youth. 
Undoubtedly, every educator should as- 
sume some responsibility for improv ing 
our tax structure as he w orks 0 on what is 
to be taught. 

10. How shall we evaluate the subjects 
that are taught? 

Obviously some subjects are more im- 
portant than others and some are taught 
better than others, but we have always 
been prone to add to the curriculum 
without removing anything. Perhaps it 
is time for us to establish some rather 
firm criteria based upon sources similar 
to those suggested by Tyler, so that we 
may exercise calmer and better judgment 
than has been used in the past in deciding 
what is to be taught. 

American ‘education is unique in that 
there is no national curriculum, and few 
state curriculum programs are superim- 
posed upon local schools. However, this 
uniqueness places the burden upon all of 
us at the local level to consider care- 
fully and intelligently what we should 
teach in our schools. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 
Human Growth and Development 


DAVID P. AUSUBEL 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


was on sabbatical leave in New Zea- 

land, working on a problem of Maori 
adolescent development, when the 
launching of Sputnik I vastly stepped up 
the tempo of the seemingly interminable 
debate on public education in the United 
States. To be sure, the temperature of 
the controversy at the University of 
Illinois during the previous seven years 
could hardly have been described as 
cool. But compared to the rancor of the 
post-Sputnik attacks on education and 
educators, my colleagues assured me, the 
earlier quarrels were the essence of sweet 
reasonableness, and I could therefore 
consider myself lucky eight thousand 
miles away, “down under.” Unfortun- 
ately, however, they failed to reckon 
with international chain reactions, for 
within a few months precisely the same 
conflict was raging in New Zealand and 
along almost identical lines. 

The operation of cross-cultural uni- 
formities in this instance was almost un- 
believable: but for a slight change in 
idiom, the substitution of a few diph- 
thongs for simple vowels, a somewhat 
different jargon, and a different cast of 
characters, I could have easily imagined 
myself back at Illinois. Although one of 
the main protagonists, Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr., was physically absent, he was never- 
theless strongly represented by proxy. 
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To the New Zealand “man in the street” 
he was by far the best-known contempo- 
rary figure in American education; and 
his supporters—the most vocal critics of 
educational reform in New Zealand (op- 
probriously labeled “the play-way”)— 
were furiously quoting Educational 
Wastelands chapter and verse to illus- 
trate the dire consequences that could be 
anticipated should the schools of the na- 
tion fall into the clutches of “Dewey- 
eyed” advocates of “progressive educa- 
tion.” In short, it was quite obvious that 
the dilemma of “What shall the schools 
teach?” was by no means unique to 
America. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


What light can the field of human 
growth and development throw on the 
issue “What shall the schools teach?” I 
only wish it were possible for me to list 
and discuss a dozen or more instances in 
which developmental principles have 
been validly utilized in providing defini- 
tive answers to questions dealing with 
the content and organization of the cur- 
riculum. Unfortunately, however, it must 
be admitted that at present our discipline 
can offer only a limited number of very 
crude generalizations and highly tenta- 
tive suggestions bearing on this issue. In 
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a very general sense, of course, it is un- 
deniable that concern with child devel- 
opment has had a salutary effect on the 
educational enterprise. It alerted school 
administrators to the fact that certain 
minimal levels of intellectual maturity 
were necessary before various subjects 
could be taught with a reasonable degree 
of efficiency and hope of success; and it 
encouraged teachers in presenting their 
subject matter to make use of the exist- 
ing interests of pupils, to consider their 
point of view, and to take into account 
prevailing limitations in command of 
language and grasp of concepts. On the 
other hand, premature and wholesale ex- 
tension of developmental principles to 
educational theory and practice has 
caused incalcuable harm. It will take at 
least a generation for teachers to unlearn 
some of the more fallacious and danger- 
ous of these overgeneralized and unwar- 
ranted applications. 

Much of the aforementioned difficulty 
proceeds from failure to appreciate that 
human growth and development is a 
pure rather than an applied science. As a 
pure science it is concerned with the 
discovery of general laws about the na- 
ture and regulation of human develop- 
ment as an end in itself. Ultimately, of 
course, these laws have self-evident im- 
plications for the realization of practical 
goals in such fields as education, child 
rearing, and guidance. In a very general 
sense they indicate the effects of different 
interpersonal and social climates on per- 
sonality development and the kinds of 
methods and subject-matter content that 
are most compatible with developmenta! 
capacity and mode of functioning at a 
given stage of growth. Thus, because it 
offers important insights about the chang- 
ing intellectual and emotional capacities 
of children as developing human beings, 
child development may legitimately be 


considered one of the basic sciences un- 
derlying education and guidance and as 
part of the necessary professional prepa- 
ration of teachers—in much the same 


. sense that anatomy and bacteriology are 


basic sciences for medicine and surgery. 

Actual application to practical prob- 
lems of teaching and curriculum, how- 
ever, is quite another matter. Before the 
educational implications of developmen- 
tal findings can become explicitly useful 
in everyday school situations, much ad- 
ditional research at the engineering level 
of operations is necessary. Knowledge 
about nuclear fission, for example, does 
not tell us how to make an atomic bomb 
or an atomic-powered submarine, anti- 
biotic reactions that take place in petri 
dishes do not necessarily take place in 
living systems, and methods of learning 
employed by animals in mazes do not 
necessarily correspond to methods of 
learning that children use in grappling 
with verbal materials in classrooms. Many 
of the better-known generalizations in 
child development—the principle of 
readiness, the cephalocaudal trend, the 
abstract to concrete trend in conceptu- 
alizing the environment, and others—fit 
these analogies perfectly. They are in- 
teresting and potentially useful ideas to 
curriculum specialists but will have little 
practical utility in designing a social 
studies or physical education curriculum 
unless they are rendered more specific in 
terms of the actual operations involved 
in teaching these subjects. This lack of 
fruitful particularization, although un- 
fortunate and regrettable, does not in it- 
self give rise to damaging consequences 
except insofar as many beginning teach- 
ers tend to nurture vague illusions about 
the current usefulness of these principles, 
and subsequently, after undergoing acute 
disillusionment, lose the confidence they 
may have felt in the value of a develop- 
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mental approach to educational problems. 

Much more detrimental in their effects 
on pupils and teachers have been the 
consequences of far-fetched and uncriti- 
cal application to educational practice of 
developmental generalizations that either 
have not been adequately validated or 
only apply to a very restricted age seg- 
ment of the total span of children’s de- 
velopment. Two illustrations of the latter 
category of highly limited generaliza- 
tions—the “internal ripening” theory of 
maturation and the principle of self-se- 
lection—will be given later in this dis- 
cussion. A widely accepted but inade- 
quately validated developmental principle 
frequently cited to justify general or 
over-all ability grouping of pupils is that 
a child’s growth and achievement show a 
“going-togetherness.” Actually, except 
for a spuriously high correlation during 
infancy, the relationship between physi- 
cal status and motor ability on the one 
hand, and intelligence and_ intellectual 
achievement on the other is negligible 
and declines consistently with increasing 
age. Even among the different subtests of 
intelligence and among the different areas 
of intellectual achievement, the weight 
of the evidence indicates that as a child 
grows older his component rates of 
growth in these various functions tend 
increasingly to diverge. 

Keeping these qualifications about the 
relevance of child development for edu- 
cational practice in mind, I propose 
briefly to consider from the standpoint 
of developmental psychology the fol- 
lowing aspects of the issue under discus- 
sion: (1) readiness as a criterion for cur- 
ricular placement; (2) developmental 
factors affecting breadth of the curricu- 
lum; (3) the child’s voice in determining 
the curriculum; and (4) the content and 
goals of instruction in relation to the or- 
ganization and growth of the intellect. 


READINESS AND GRADE 
PLACEMENT 


There is little disagreement about the 
fact that readiness always crucially in- 
fluences the efficiency of the learning 
process and often determines whether a 
given intellectual skill or type of school 
material is learnable at all at a particular 
stage of development. Most educators im- 
plicitly accept also the proposition that 
an optimal age exists for every kind of 
learning. Postponement of learning expe- 
rience beyond the age of optimal readi- 


-ness wastes valuable and often unsuspected 


learning opportunities, thereby unnec- 
essarily reducing the amount and com- 
plexity of subject matter content that 
can be mastered in a designated period 
of schooling. It is also conceivable that 
beyond a certain critical age the learning 
of various intellectual skills becomes 
more difficult for an older than for a 
younger child. On the other hand, when 
a pupil is prematurely exposed to a learn- 
ing task before he is ready for it, he not 
only fails to learn the task in question 
but even learns from the experience of 
failure to fear, dislike, and avoid it. 

Up to this point, the principle of readi- 
ness—the idea that attained capacity 
limits and influences an individual’s abil- 
ity to profit from current experience 
or practice—is empirically demonstrable 
and conceptually unambiguous. Diffi- 
culty first arises when it is confused with 
the concept of maturation and when the 
latter concept in turn is equated with a 
process of “internal ripening.” The con- 
cept of readiness simply refers to the 
adequacy of existing capacity in relation 
to the demands of a given learning task. 
No specification is made as to how this 
capacity is achieved—whether through 
prior practice of a specific nature (learn- 
ing), through incidental experience, 
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through genically regulated structural 
and functional changes occurring inde- 
pendently of environmental influences, 
or through various combinations of these 
factors. Maturation, on the other hand, 
has a different and much more restricted 
meaning. It encompasses those incre- 
ments in capacity that take place in the 
demonstrable absence of specific practice 
experience—those that are attributable to 
genic influences and/or incidental ex- 
perience. Maturation, therefore, is not 
the same as readiness but is merely one 
of the two principal factors (the other 
being learning) that contribute to or de- 
termine the organism’s readiness to cope 
with new experience. Whether or not 
readiness exists, in other words, does not 
necessarily depend on maturation alone 
but in many instances is solely a function 
of prior learning experience and most 
typically depends on varying propor- 
tions of maturation and learning. 

To equate the principles of readiness 
and maturation not only muddies the 
conceptual waters but also makes it diffi- 
cult for the school to appreciate that in- 
sufficient readiness may reflect inade- 
quate prior learning on the part of pupils 
because of inappropriate or inefficient in- 
structional methods. Lack of maturation 
can thus become a convenient scapegoat 
whenever children manifest insufficient 
readiness to learn, and the school, which 
is thereby automatically absolved of all 
responsibility in the matter, consequently 
fails to subject its instructional practices 
to the degree of self-critical scrutiny 
necessary for continued educational 
progress. In short, while it is important 
to appreciate that the current readiness 
of pupils determines the school’s current 
choice of instructional methods and ma- 
terials, it is equally important to bear in 
mind that this readiness itself is partly 
determined by the appropriateness and 


efficiency of the previous instructional 
practices to which they have been sub- 
jected. 

The conceptual confusion is further 
compounded when maturation is inter- 
preted as a process of “internal ripening” 
essentially independent of al] environ- 
mental influences, that is, of both specific 
practice and incidental experience. Readi- 
ness then becomes a matter of simple 
genic regulation unfolding in accordance 
with a predetermined and immutable 
timetable; and the school, by definition, 
becomes powerless to influence readiness 
either through its particular way of ar- 
ranging specific learning experiences or 
through a more general program of pro- 
viding incidental or nonspecific back- 
ground experience preparatory to the in- 
troduction of more formal academic 
activities. 

Actually, the embryological model of 
development implicit in the “internal 
ripening” thesis fits quite well when ap- 
plied to human sensorimotor and neuro- 
muscular sequences taking place during 
the prenatal period and early infancy. In 
the acquisition of simple behavioral func- 
tions (for example, locomotion, prehen- 
sion) that characterize all members of 
the human species irrespective of cultural 
or other environmental differences, it is 
reasonable to suppose that for all prac- 
tical purposes genic factors alone de- 
termine the direction of development. 
Environmental factors only enter the 
picture if they are extremely deviant, 
and then serve more to disrupt or arrest 
the ongoing course of development than 
to generate distinctive developmental 
progressions of their own. Thus, the only 
truly objectionable aspect of this point 
of view is its unwarranted extrapolation 
to those more complex and variable com- 
ponents of later cognitive and behavioral 
development where unique factors of in- 
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dividual experience and cultural environ- 
ment make important contributions to 
the direction, patterning and sequential 
order of all developmental changes. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, in 
view of the tremendous influence on 
professional and lay opinion wielded by 
Gesell and his colleagues, that many peo- 
ple conceive of readiness in absolute and 
immutable terms, and thus fail to appreci- 
ate that except for such traits as walking 
and grasping, the mean ages of readiness 
can never be specified apart from relevant 
environmental conditions. Although the 
modal child in contemporary America 
may first be ready to read at the age of 
six and one-half, the age of reading readi- 
ness is always influenced by cultural, 
subcultural, and individual differences in 
background experience, and in any case 
varies with the method of instruction 
employed and the child’s IQ. Middle- 
class children, for example, are ready to 
read at an earlier age than lower-class 
children because of the greater avail- 
ability of books in the home and because 
they are read to and taken places more 
frequently. 

The need for particularizing develop- 
mental generalizations before they can 
become useful in educational practice is 
nowhere more glaringly evident than in 
the field of readiness. At present we can 
only speculate what curricular sequences 
might conceivably be if they took into 
account precise and detailed (but cur- 
rently unavailable) research findings on 
the emergence of readiness for different 
subject-matter areas, for different sub- 
areas and levels of difficulty within an 
area, and for different techniques of 
teaching the same material. Because of 
the unpredictable specificity of readiness 
as shown, for example, by the fact that 
four- and five-year-olds can profit from 
training in pitch but not in rhythm, valid 


answers to such questions cannot be de- 
rived from logical extrapolation but re- 
quire meticulous empirical research in a 
school setting. The next step would in- 
volve the development of appropriate 
teaching methods and materials to take 
optimal advantage of existing degrees of 
readiness and to increase readiness wher- 
ever necessary and desirable. But since 
we generally do not have this type of 
research data available, except perhaps in 
the field of reading, we can only pay lip 
service to the principle of readiness in 
curriculum planning. 


BREADTH OF CURRICULUM 


One of the chief complaints of the 
critics of public education, both in the 
United States and in New Zealand, is 
that modern children fail to learn the 
fundamentals because of the broadening 
of the elementary school curriculum to 
include such subjects as social studies, 
art, science, music, and manual arts in 
addition to the traditional three R’s. This, 
of course, would be a very serious 
charge if it were true, because the wis- 
dom of expanding a child’s intellectual 
horizons at the expense of making him a 
cripple in the basic intellectual skills is 
highly questionable to say the least. For- 
tunately, however, the benefits of an ex- 
panded curriculum have thus far not 
been accompanied by a corresponding 
deterioration in the standard of the three 
R’s. Evidently the decreased amount of 
time spent on the latter subjects has been 
more than compensated for by the de- 
velopment of more efficient methods of 
teaching and by the incidental learning 
of the fundamentals in the course of 
studying these other subjects. Neverthe- 
less, the issue of breadth versus depth 
still remains because there is obviously a 
point beyond which increased breadth 
could only be attained by sacrificing 
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mastery of the fundamental skills; and 
even if we agreed to maintain or improve 
the present standard of the three R’s, we 
would still have to choose between 
breadth and depth in relation to other 
components of the curriculum, particu- 
larly at the junior and senior high school 
levels. It is at these points of choice that 
developmental criteria can be profitably 
applied. 

Generally speaking, maximal breadth 
of the curriculum consistent with ade- 
quate mastery of its constituent parts is 
developmentally desirable at all ages be- 
cause of the tremendously wide scope of 
human abilities. The wider the range of 
intellectual stimulation to which pupils 
are exposed, the greater are the chances 
that all of the diverse potentialities both 
within a group of children and within a 
single child will be brought to fruition. 
By the same token, a broad curriculum 
makes it possible for more pupils to ex- 
perience success in the performance of 
school activities and thus to develop the 
necessary self-confidence and motivation 
for continued academic striving and 
achievement. The very fact that elemen- 
tary school children are able to make 
significant progress in science and social 
studies also indicates that myopic con- 
centration on the three R’s would waste 
much available readiness for these types 
of learnings and thus compel junior and 
senior high schools to devote much of 
their instructional time to materials that 
are easily learnable in the lower grades. 
In fact, one of the major failings of the 
secondary school curriculum today is 
that because it still has not adequately 
adjusted to the expansion of the elemen- 
tary school syllabus, entering pupils are 
subjected to much stultifying repetition 
and fail to break the new ground for 
which they are obviously ready. 

The relationship between breadth and 


depth must also take into account the 
progressive differentiation of intelligence, 
interests, and personality structure with 
increasing age. The elementary school 
child is a “generalist” because both his 
intellect and his personality are still rela- 
tively unstable and uncrystallized and 
lack impressive internal consistency. 
Thus, many different varieties of subject 
matter are equally compatible with his 
interest and ability patterns. Further- 
more, unless he has experience with many 
different fields of knowledge and gives 
each a provisional try, he is in no posi- 
tion to judge which kinds of intellectual 
pursuits are most congruent with his ma- 
jor ability and value systems. Hence, 
quite apart from the future life adjust- 
ment values of a broad educational back- 
ground, it is appropriate on developmen- 
tal grounds for elementary and early 
high school curricula to stress breadth 
rather than depth. 

Toward the latter portion of the high 
school period, however, precisely the 
opposite kind of situation begins to 
emerge. Interests have crystallized and 
abilities have undergone differentiation 
to the point where greater depth and 
specialization are possible and desirable. 
Many students at this stage of intellec- 
tual development are ready to sink their 
teeth into more serious and solid aca- 
demic fare, but unfortunately suitable 
instructional programs geared at an ad- 
vanced level of critical and independent 
thinking are rarely available. The changes 
that have taken place in secondary school 
curricula since the academy days have 
been primarily characterized by the be- 
lated and half-hearted addition of more 
up-to-date and topical information. Very 
little has been done in the way of pro- 
viding the student with a meaningful, in- 
tegrated, systematic view of the major 
ideas in a given field of knowledge. 
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THE CHILD’S VOICE IN 
CURRICULUM PLANNING 


One extreme point of view associated 
with the child-centered approach to edu- 
cation is the notion that children are in- 
nately equipped in some mysterious fash- 
ion for knowing precisely what is best 
for them. This idea is obviously an out- 
growth of predeterministic theories (for 
example, those of Rousseau and Gesell) 
that conceive of development as a series 
of internally regulated sequential steps 
that unfold in accordance with a pre- 
arranged design. According to these 
theorists, the environment facilitates de- 
velopment best by providing a maximally 
permissive field that does not interfere 
with the predetermined processes of 
spontaneous maturation. From these as- 
sumptions it is but a short step to the 
claim that the child himself must be in the 
most strategic position to know and select 
those components of the environment 
that correspond most closely with his 
current developmental needs and hence 
are most conducive to optimal growth. 
Empirical “proof” of this proposition is 
adduced from the fact that nutrition is 
adequately maintained and existing de- 
ficiency conditions are spontaneously 
corrected when infants are permitted to 
select their own diets. If the child can 
successfully choose his diet, he must cer- 
tainly know what is best for him in all 
areas of growth and should therefore be 
permitted to select everything, including 
his curriculum. 

In the first place, and refuting this 
theory, even if development were pri- 
marily a matter of internal ripening, 
there would still be no good reason for 
supposing that the child is therefore im- 
plicitly conversant with the current di- 
rection and facilitating conditions of de- 
velopment and hence axiomatically 


equipped to make the most appropriate 
choices. Because the individual is sensi- 
tive in early childhood to internal cues 
of physiological need we cannot con- 
clude that he is similarly sensitive to cues 
reflective of psychological and other de- 
velopmental needs; even in the area of 
nutrition, selection is a reliable criterion 
of need only during early infancy. 

Second, unless one assigns a sacrosanct 
status to endogenous motivations, there 
is little warrant for believing either that 
they alone are truly reflective of the 
child’s genwine developmental require- 
ments or that environmentally derived 
needs are “imposed,” authoritarian in 
spirit, and inevitably fated to thwart the 
actualization of his developmental po- 
tentialities. Actually, most needs origi- 
nate from without and are internalized 
in the course of the child’s interaction 
and identification with significant per- 
sons in his family and cultural environ- 
ments. 

Third, one can never assume that the 
child’s spontaneously expressed interests 
and activities are completely reflective of 
all of his important needs and capacities. 
Just because capacities can potentially 
provide their own motivation does not 
mean that they always or necessarily do 
so. It is not the possession of capacities 
that is motivating, but the anticipation 
of future satisfactions once they have 
been successfully exercised. But because 
of such factors as inertia, lack of oppor- 
tunity, lack of appreciation, and preoccu- 
pation with other activities, many ca- 
pacities may never be exercised in the 
first place. Thus, children typically de- 
velop only some of their potential capa- 
cities, and their expressed interests can- 
not be considered coextensive with the 
potential range of interests they are ca- 
pable of developing with appropriate 
stimulation. 


il 
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In conclusion, therefore, the current 
interests and spontaneous desires of im- 
mature pupils can hardly be considered 
reliable guideposts and adequate substi- 
tutes for specialized knowledge and sea- 
soned judgment in designing a curricu- 
lum. Recognition of the role of pupil 
needs in school learning does not mean 
that the scope of the syllabus should be 
restricted to the existing concerns and 
spontaneously expressed interests that 
happen to be present in a group of chil- 
dren growing up under particular con- 
ditions of intellectual and social class 
stimulation. In fact, one of the primary 
functions of education should be to 
stimulate the development of motivations 
that are currently nonexistent. It is true 
that academic achievement is greatest 
when pupils manifest felt needs to ac- 
quire knowledge as an end in itself. Such 
needs, however, are not endogenous but 
acquired—and largely through exposure 
to provocative, meaningful, developmen- 
tally appropriate instruction. Hence, 
while it is reasonable to consider the 
views of pupils and even, under certain 
circumstances, to solicit their participa- 
tion in the planning of the curriculum, it 
makes little developmental or administra- 
tive sense to entrust them with responsi- 
bility for significant policy or operational 
decisions. 


ORGANIZATION AND 
COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The curriculum specialist is concerned 
with more than the appropriate grade 
placement of different subjects and sub- 
ject-matter content in accordance with 
such criteria as readiness and relative sig- 
nificance for intellectual, vocational, or 
current adjustment purposes. More im- 
portant than what pupils know at the 
end of the sixth, eighth, and twelfth 
grades is the extent of their knowledge at 


the ages of twenty-five, forty and sixty 
as well as their ability and desire both to 
learn more and to apply their knowledge 
fruitfully in adult life. In light of these 
latter criteria, in comparing, for example, 
the quantity and quality of our national 
research output in the pure and applied 
sciences with those of European coun- 
tries, the American educational system 
stands up relatively well even though 
our school children apparently absorb 
less academic material. We are dealing 
here with the ultimate intellectual objec- 
tives of schooling, namely, with the 
long-term acquisition of stable and usable 
bodies of knowledge and _ intellectual 
skills and with the development of ability 
to think creatively, systematically, inde- 
pendently, and with depth i in particular 
fields of inquiry. Instruction obviously 
influences the outcome of these objec- 
tives—not so much in the substantive 
content of subject matter but in the or- 
ganization, sequence, and manner of pre- 
senting learning experiences, their degree 
of meaningfulness, and the relative bal- 
ance between conceptual and _ factual 
materials. 

But obviously, before we could ever 
hope to structure effectively such in- 
structional variables for the optimal reali- 
zation of these designated objectives, we 
would have to know a great deal more 
about the organizational and develop- 
mental principles whereby human beings 
acquire and retain stable bodies of knowl- 
edge and develop the power of critical 
and productive thinking. This type of 
knowledge, however, will forever elude 
us unless we abandon the untenable as- 
sumption that there is no real distinction 
either between the logic of a proposition 
and how the mind apprehends it or be- 
tween the logical structure of subject- 
matter organization and the actual series 
of cognitive processes through which an 
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immature and developing individual in- 
corporates facts and concepts into a 
stable body of knowledge. It is perfectly 
logical from the standpoint of a mature 
scholar, for example, to write a textbook 
in which topically homogenous materials 
are segregated into discrete chapters and 
treated throughout at a uniform level of 
conceptualization. But how closely does 
this approach correspond with highly 
suggestive findings that one of the major 
cognitive processes involved in the learn- 
ing of any new subject is progressive 
differentiation of an originally undiffer- 
entiated field? Once we learn more 
about cognitive development than the 
crude generalizations that developmental 
psychology can currently offer, it will 
be possible to employ organizational and 
sequential principles in the presentation 
of subject matter that actually parallel 
developmental changes in the growth 
and organization of the intellect. In the 
meantime let us examine briefly how 
such generalizations as the concrete-to- 
abstract trend, the importance of mean- 
ingfulness, and the principle of retroac- 
tive inhibition have been used and abused 
in educational practice. 

Many features of the activity program 
are based on the premise that the ele- 
mentary school child perceives the world 
in relativ ely specific and concrete terms 
and requires considerable firsthand ex- 
perience with diverse concrete instances 
of a given set of relationships before he 
can abstract genuinely meaningful con- 
cepts. Thus, an attempt is made to teach 
factual information and intellectual skills 
in the real-life functional contexts in 
which they are customarily encountered 
rather than through the medium of verbal 
exposition supplemented by artificially 
contrived drills and exercises. This ap- 
proach has real merit, if a fetish is not 
made of naturalism and incidental learn- 


ing, if drills and exercises are provided in 
instances where opportunities for acquir- 
ing skills do not occur frequently and 
repetitively enough in more natural set- 
tings, and if deliberate or guided effort is 
not regarded as incompatible with in- 
cidental learning. Even more important, 
however, is the realization that in older 
children, once a sufficient number of basic 
concepts are consolidated, new concepts 
are primarily abstracted from verbal 
rather than from concrete experience. 
Hence in secondary school it may be 
desirable to reverse both the sequence 
and the relative balance between abstract 
concepts and supportive data. There is 
good reason for believing, therefore, that 
much of the time presently spent in 
cook-book laboratory exercises in the 
sciences could be much more advanta- 
geously employed in formulating precise 
definitions, making explicit verbal distinc- 
tions between concepts, generalizing 
from hypothetical situations, and in other 
ways. 

Another underlying assumption of ac- 
tivity and project methods is that con- 
cepts and factual data are retained much 
longer when they are meaningful, gen- 
uinely understood, and taught as larger 
units of interrelated materials than when 
they are presented as fragmented bits of 
isolated information and committed to 
rote memory. This, of course, does not 
preclude the advisability of rote learning 
for certain kinds of learning (for ex- 
ample, multiplication tables) after a func- 
tional understanding of the underlying 
concepts has been acquired. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these principles have 
made relatively few inroads on the high 
school instructional program, where they 
are still applicable. The teaching of 
mathematics and science, for example, 
still relies heavily on rote learning of 
formulas and procedural steps, on recog- 
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nition of traditional “type problems,” 
and on mechanical manipulation of sym- 
bols. In the absence of clear and stable 
concepts which serve as anchoring points 
and organizing foci for the assimilation 
of new material, secondary school stu- 
dents are trapped in a morass of confu- 
sion and seldom retain rotely memorized 
materials much beyond final exam time. 

This brings us finally to a considera- 
tion of the mechanisms of accretion and 
long-term retention of large bodies of 
ideational material. Why do high school 
and university students tend to forget so 
readily previous day-to-day learnings as 
they are exposed to new lessons? The 
traditional answer of educational psy- 
chology, based upon studies of short- 
term rote learning in animal and human 
subjects, has been that subsequent learn- 
ing experiences which are similar to but 
not identical with previously learned ma- 
terials exert a retroactively inhibitory ef- 
fect on the retention of the latter, But 


wouldn’t it be reasonable to suppose 
that all of the existing, cumulatively 


established ideational systems which an 
individual brings with him to any learn- 
ing situation have more of an interfering 
effect on the retention of new learning 
material (proactive inhibition) than brief 
exposure to subsequently introduced ma- 
terials of a similar nature (retroactive in- 
hibition)? Because it is cognitively most 
economical and least burdensome for an 
individual to subsume as much new ex- 
perience as possible under existing con- 
cepts that are inclusive and stable, the 
import of many specific illustrative items 
in later experience is assimilated by the 
generalized meaning of these more firmly 
established and highly conceptualized 
subsuming foci. When this happens the 
latter items lose their identity and are 
said to be “forgotten.” Hence, if proac- 
tive rather than retroactive inhibition 
turned out to be the principal mechanism 
affecting the longevity with which 
school materials were retained, it would 
behoove us to identify those factors that 
counteract it and to employ such meas- 
ures in our instructional procedures. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 


Contemporary Philosophy 


SIDNEY MORGENBESSER 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE thesis that science is concerned 
7 means and philosophy with 
ends still has many champions. Some 
but not all who defend the latter view 
agree that its acceptance entails support 
of the further thesis that psychology in- 
forms us how to teach and philosophy 
instructs us what to teach. But our con- 
cern is not with the application of the 
dictum that philosophy deals with ends 
and science with means, but with its 
a-priori plausibility and meaning. 

Let it first be noted that those who 
accept this view of philosophy will be 
disturbed, perhaps even shocked, if they 
attend to current American and English 
philosophy. For at the moment most 
American and English philosophers are 
engaged in analyzing concepts and are 
not primarily concerned with the conse- 
quences of their analyses for social and 
political issues. Analysis is not, of course, 
a completely novel philosophical phe- 
nomenon. All great philosophers, from 
Socrates to Dewey, have concerned 
themselves with the elucidation and clari- 
fication of key terms, and many of these 
analyses—witness Dewey’s explication of 
the term “interest,’—remain a permanent 
part of our educational and philosophical 
heritage. But it seems that all great phi- 
losophers did more than analyze, while 
current philosophers do nothing else. 
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Where, it might be asked, do any of 
the renowned analytical giants commit 
themselves on any of the basic issues con- 
fronting us? Did Wittgenstein hate fas- 
cism? Did Carnap ever vote? Does 
Quine only worry about whether his stu- 
dents believed in concrete or abstract 
entities? Dewey, ‘Santayana, and Russell 
have written about suffering and love 
and the obvious recurrent human hopes 
and fears, but the books wherein these 
thoughts are recorded are read with em- 
barrassment by the analytical colleagues 
of these philosophers. They seem to feel 
that Dewey, Santayana, and Russell were 
on a binge every time they declared 
where they stood as human beings. 

Granted that the silence of analytical 
philosophers about their ultimate com- 
mitments might embarrass those who 
glibly identify philosophy with the de- 
fense or elucidation of ultimate ends, the 
analytical silence might also be consid- 
ered evidence of the poverty and dis- 
pensability of analytical philosophy itself. 
This, I think, would be a mistake. 

In considering the role of analytical 
philosophy, one must distinguish between 
the achievements we may expect from a 
discipline and the dividends we reap 
from the presence of the gods among us. 
We cannot dismiss physics just because 
not every physicist is an Einstein, and we 
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cannot dismiss analytical philosophy if 
not all of its representatives have the 
poetic gifts of a Plato, the vision of a 
Dewey, or the analytical rigor of a Rus- 
sell. Actually, to have something novel 
and important and clear to say about 
ultimate ends, one needs to possess these 
and other gifts. Recognizing that they 
lack these gifts and not identifying the 
importance of discourse with the impor- 
tance of its subject matter, many analyti- 
cal philosophers are silent about their 
ultimate commitments. 

Of course this does not mean that as 
individuals they do not have deep and 
firm convictions. Most of them would 
insist that the primary purpose of educa- 
tion is to educate—to transmit informa- 
tion and develop abilities required for 
love of, familiarity with, and possible 
mastery of the greatest and richest in- 
teliectual products of Western society. 
This is inevitably vague. Terms like 
“rich” and “intellectual” require elucida- 
tion. Moreover, this aim would have to 
be qualified in light of other considera- 
tions. No analytical philosopher would 
want to treat a mentally disturbed child 
primarily as a candidate for admission 
into the intellectual tradition, nor would 
he set himself the task of specifying an 
educational program for a community 
without considering its specific economic 
and political structure. But these con- 
siderations call for qualification of the 
main goal, not for its replacement. 

Since I have not canvassed analytical 
philosophers, the above is no better than 
an educated guess. But though we may 
have to surmise about the views of ana- 
lytical philosophers on education, we do 
not have to be in doubt about al their 
commitments about ultimate ends and 
means. In one sense of the term “com- 
mitment” and in one sense of the phrase 
“ultimate ends,” analytical philosophers 


commit themselves on these issues every 
time they analyze ethical terms and par- 
ticularly the distinction between ends 
and means. 

These commitments are not moral 
commitments but metamoral ones, that 
is, commitments about the Janguage of 
morals. But metamoral commitments fre- 
quently have moral consequences. We 
are confused not merely because of al- 
ternative claims upon us but also because 
of unresolved conceptual problems con- 
cerning what to do in order to be right 
and just. Frequently the attempt to solve 
these problems requires that we ask what 
we mean when we say that something is 
right and something is just. Hence by 
explicating the meaning of “right” and 
“good,” analytical philosophers are in 
part removing conceptual difficulties 
which plague and frequently confuse us. 
We are all conceptual tool users, and by 
focusing attention upon the tools we em- 
ploy, analytical philosophers may im- 
prove our output. 

Of course it is not simply by discussing 
moral terms that analytical philosophy 
contributes to moral and educational 
theory. For when we commit ourselves 
to various ends, we must be clear as to 
what we commit ourselves to, and any 
lack of clarity will reflect itself in the 
language we employ. Educators who 
want to develop the human individual, 
or who emphasize skills at the expense of 
knowledge or call for moral instruction 
must employ nontoxic terms if they want 
to do more than emote and evoke. It 
seems fair to say that analytical philoso- 
phers have contributed more than their 
non-analytical colleagues toward eluci- 
dation and explication of the terms men 
use once they begin to specify their 
ends. 

Analysts are therefore no mere clari- 
fiers, though clarification is an important 
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end. They are critics who frequently 
force us to revise our goals. Moreover, 
when an analyst of the calibre of Ryle 
or Wittgenstein discusses and amplifies 
some key concepts, he enriches our con- 
ception of an entire dimension of human 
experience. Most readers of The Concept 
of Mind or Philosophical Investigations 
will find that their conceptions of the 
nature of mind, intelligence, reason, and 
emotion have been challenged and sharp- 
ened, if not altered. 

To many, all of this will still not be 
enough. They will insist that something 
has been left out, and of course many 
things have. But it is hard to know w hat 
relevant aspects of the philosophical job 
have been omitted. 

There are educators who want philos- 
ophers to inform us as to whether edu- 
cational theorists or democrats have ul- 
timate ends. But this is an empirical 
question, not a philosophical one. Others 
want philosophers to justify their ulti- 


mate ends. But apart from the vagueness 


of the phrase “justification of ultimate 
ends” it is important to remember that 
we justify our actions. It is not the phi- 
losophers’ job to do that for us. Still 
others want philosophers to give them 
ultimate ends. But those who make this 
request fail to realize how debasing it is. 
Do they want us to believe that they are 
bereft of ideals and in need of a philo- 
sophical transfusion? 

If what is demanded is that a philoso- 
pher inform us merely as to the theoreti- 
cal necessity of ultimate ends or as to the 
procedures that we may all legitimately 
use for the justification of our ends, then 
a philosopher is invited to analyze. Actu- 
ally, that is what contemporary analytical 
philosophers have been doing all along. 
Educators who read analytical philoso- 
phers might find some of the discussion 
technical and confusing and irrelevant 


for an immediate clarification of their 
policy problems, but let it be noted that 
this is an inevitable consequence of pay- 
ing detailed attention to all the ramifica- 
tions of all relevant issues. Those who 
find analytical philosophy removed from 
their concerns will also find the discus- 
sions of Aristotle and Kant of little 
value. Their disagreement is not with 
analytical philosophy, but with philoso- 
phy itself. 

But not all issues in educational theory 
demand abstruse and detailed philoso- 
phizing. To handle certain questions 
raised about educational policy, one need 
not have the technical competence and 
dialectical skill of a Quine or the genius 
of a Wittgenstein. A certain amount of 
analytical ability reinforced with a dose 
of common sense, even if it is not of the 
robust Johnsonian type, will suffice to 
detect the vagueness and ambiguity em- 
braced by the questioner. 

Thus if we are asked whether students 
ought to acquire knowledge or have 
their needs satisfied, we may point to the 
patent truth that the disjunction is mis- 
conceived and each disjunct unclear. The 
word “need” is an ambiguous one and 
capable of both a direct and a relational 
employment. Used in the former sense, 
it applies to anything that is desired, in 
the latter, to any condition which is nec- 
essary for a goal or an end. Thus if we 
say that someone needs love we may 
mean either that he desires it or that be- 
ing loved is a necessary condition for the 
accomplishment of his aims. In both 
senses, students need knowledge. 

That knowledge is required for the 
achievement of most life goals is truistic; 
that students natively desire to know has 
been stressed by many since Aristotle. 
Inasmuch as students need knowledge, a 
contrast between knowledge and needs is 
misleading. But on any account, it is im- 
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portant to remember that an appeal to 
students’ needs is an appeal to an unstable 
base for educational policy. The needs 
of students vary; some of them are not 
worthy of consideration, many of them 
conflict, most of them change. Though 
it would be disastrous to set out to frus- 
trate students, it would be fatuous to at- 
tempt only to satisfy them and their 
needs. 

Neither is it fruitful to ask whether 
we ought to give students a moral edu- 
cation. Each time we praise an act or 
blame another, label a person kind or 
cruel, we are voicing our approvals or 
disapprovals and in part are influencing 
those we address. To influence action 
and to change approvals is to begin the 
job of morally educating, not, of course, 
to finish it. For to eduents morally we 
need to do more than merely voice our 
approvals. We must also give some rea- 
sons in support of our attitudes and show 
that the reasons we give can be general- 
ized to other attitudes as well. Alterna- 
tively, if reason A sanctions x which we 
approve and y which we disapprove, 
then a reorganization of either our ap- 
provals or our reasons is required. 

Evaluations are pervasive, but moral 
systems are rare. In point of fact, moral 
systems are for the most part sophisti- 
cated products of reflecting moralists. 
To attempt to teach morals by inculcat- 
ing subtle distinctions of a Kant or a 
Mill is to attempt the perverse. It is 
equally ill-founded to think moral judg- 
ments are baseless unless they are derived 
from the main postulates of a moral sys- 
tem. Moral systems, like all other sys- 
tems, must be supported by non-system- 
atic considerations. Unless there are acts 
which we consider wrong and others 
which we judge right, independent of 
che system, there is no ground upon 
which to accept or reject the system. 


Not merely. certain questions but also 
some answers to educational questions 
are misleading. It is not instructive to be 
told, for example, that the aim of edu- 
cation is the development of human in- 
dividuals. All human institutions in some 
sense or other develop human individu- 
als. More generally an aim that is invari- 
ant to all human instiutions cannot be 
given as the aim of any single one. If we 
are told that all human institutions ought 
to maximize human happiness, we may 
nod assent. If we are asked to sponsor an 
institution to promote human happiness, 
we merely find that our momentary hap- 
piness or mirth is increased. 

Equally comic is the story which ends 
on the note that education ought to be 
a preparation for life. It is also an evasive 
one. As Dewey tirelessly pointed out, 
while students are in schoo] they are liv- 
ing, not in limbo. Then again those who 
ask for a preparation for life usually 
mean a preparation for adjusting to or 
challenging currently powerful economic 
and political institutions. But the prob- 
lems raised by these institutions vary, and 
hence education based on them is as inse- 
curely supported as education based on 
students’ needs. 

Properly qualified, it may be granted 
that education is a preparation for life or 
the world. But to grant that point is not 
to insist that educational institutions need 
teach students to drive cars, or dance, or 
mow a lawn. The skills prerequisite for 
driving, dancing, or mowing lawns can 
be and are easily developed outside of 
school facilities. And in granting that 
education is a preparation for life, we 
cannot forget the obvious point that art 
objects, science books, not to mention 
the heavens and the earth, are as natural 
as the most hard-boiled product of Madi- 
son Avenue. But once we qualify, we 
note that to prepare a student to deal 
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with the world is to prepare him to deal 
with everything and hence with nothing 
in particular. A listing of desirable spe- 
cific skills, powers, and abilities is some- 
times more helpful than an overelabora- 
tion of a general program. And on any 
list such as this will be found the power 
or ability to recognize a bogus problem 
and the capacity to solve genuine ones. 
But it is a mistake to identify these 
powers with all the abilities prerequisite 
for competent thinking. As Ryle and 
many others have pointed out, we can- 
not identify all human thinking with 
problem solving. Neither can we simply 
equate knowledge with hypotheses that 
have been used effectively to solve prob- 
lems. For to use a hypothesis to solve a 
problem is, among other things, to em- 
ploy it predictively. Unless we are able 
to say that the prediction has been con- 
firmed, we cannot say that the problem 
has been solved. Confirmation is logi- 
cally prior to a theory of problem solv- 
ing. Finally, it is of moment to remember 
that no important scientific problem can 
be understood by those who are bereft 
of scientific information, and no great 
human problem can be felt by those who 
lack human sympathy and compassion. 

To these vague questions and positions 
the relatively blunt answers I have given 
may suffice. But the answers are au fond 
as unsatisfactory as the questions them- 
selves. They contain such misleading 
terms as “knowledge” and “need” and 
leave unresolved a host of more sophisti- 
cated issues about knowledge and values 
and the aims of education. 

It is in the hope of breaking the circle 
of blunt answers to vague questions that 
analytical philosophers have begun con- 
tributing to educational theory. Thus 
far, most of the contributions have been 
oblique. Even a brief perusal of a volume 


edited by J. Scheffler’ will suffice to note 
that most contributions to analytical ed- 
ucational theory are not contributions 
uniquely relevant to educational theory. 
But the mere presence of the Scheffler 
work and a volume by D. J. O'Connor? 
is proof that even an oblique contribu- 
tion is a contribution, and their presence 
supports the hope for future and more 
direct results. Moreover, Scheffler’s in- 
troductory essay is an invaluable guide 
for those who want to know what to 
expect in the future. To his words I add 
a note of caution. 

Like ancient Gaul, the land of analyti- 
cal philosophy is in three parts divided. 
In one reside those who attend primarily 
to ordinary language, and in another 
those who attempt to discern the main 
outlines of the nature of scientific knowl- 
edge. Finally we have a section reserved 
for those who attempt frequently, by 
constructing artificial languages, to ana- 
lyze traditional philosophical concepts. 

The divisions between these three sec- 
tors are not sacred. There are many who 
roam and who find an extended stay in 
any one section enervating. On the other 
hand, from all reports the air is brisk 
and exhilarating in all parts. But the 
unity in the land of analytical philoso- 
phy is not a deep one. Products and even 
respect are not frequently exchanged 
between its sectors. 

In light of these divisions it is a mis- 
take to-search for a simple summary of 
the results of analytical philosophy. 
There are no simple analytical truths or 
discoveries; nor should we expect such 
truths in the future. Analytical philoso- 
phers cannot supply educators with dec- 
alogues for the employment of language 

1J. Scheffler, editor, Philosophy and Educa- 
tion (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958). 

2D. J. O'Connor, The Philosophy of Educa- 


tion (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1957). 
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or dictate the form of educational theory. 

If not by dictation, how can analytical 
philosophy aid? The answer that edu- 
cators concentrate upon such concepts 
as teaching, drill, skill, aptitude, subject 
matter, and interest and invite philoso- 
phers to aid in their elucidation is very 
appealing. 

Analytical philosophy has made _ its 
greatest contributions when it attempted 
to analyze and explicate terms and con- 
cepts that play a crucial role in nonphil- 
osophical contexts. It is no accident that 
the best work in analytical philosophy has 
been done by those who have concen- 
trated upon the elucidation of scientific 
or ordinary language. The availability in 
such languages of rich and important 
concepts cannot be denied. By analogy 
it might be maintained that the marriage 
between analytical philosophy and edu- 
cational theory would be most fruitful if 
the latter’s dowry consisted of its con- 
cepts. 


But the analogy is not perfect. Edu- 
cators cannot simply analyze or be con- 


cerned with the analysis of a few tech- 
nical educational terms. Professors of 
education are expected to be clear, while 
chemists are not, about the knowledge of 
value and the value of knowledge. Their 
social role demands that they be clear in 
the employment of terms which are not 
uniquely educational. 

This merely increases the relevance of 
analytical philosophy for educational 
theory. An analytical philosopher not 
only can aid in the elucidation of educa- 
tional terms; his general theories and gen- 
eral views on most philosophical issues 
will bring extra dividends to education. 
Of course an analytical philosopher con- 
tributing to education will sometimes 
emphasize his general philosophical the- 
ory and sometimes concentrate on a par- 
ticular educational problem. Moreover, 
an analytical philosopher contributing to 
education must be clear on the ends of 
education. But his clarity on the last 
point is not to be demanded on the 
grounds that he is a philosopher. It is to 
be expected because he is an educator. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 


Sociology 


MOZELL C,. HILL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| pen time immemorial and in every 
society around the world, mankind 
has been threatened and haunted by con- 
flicting and contradictory dilemmas of 
adjusting his life conditions to a world 
in transition. He is literally and ofttimes 
caught between the decadent and dying 
forms of social living, the exploding and 
exciting social problems of the present, 
and the unfolding, frightening, mysteri- 
ous forms of social structures that are 
pressing in upon him. The problems of a 
changing society challenge both man’s 
conscience and his consciousness as he 
feels the multitude of complexities and 
demands for reshaping his social institu- 
tions—family and home life, state and 
government, religion and church, indus- 
try and business, education and schools. 

What are the next steps? What parts 
of our traditions should and must we 
conserve? What parts need to be modi- 
fied, reinforced, or even discarded? These 
are some of the questions that any and all 
peoples must face as they attempt to 
move from the past, through the present, 
and toward the future. 

The present crisis in American educa- 
tion reflects the uprooting of societal 
forms. The American people have never 
been more disturbed; they have seldom 
manifested greater restlessness and ex- 
citability. Indeed, they have never before 


shown so much alarm and such great 
personal anxiety over threats to the in- 
tegrity and effectiveness of free public 
education. 

The knotty question, What shall our 
schools teach? appears to tie in with a 
series of threats about which American 
people are divided: the problem of seg- 
regation and discrimination; the issues 
of academic freedom; the debate about 
the nature of effective learning in a de- 
mocracy; the question of religion in edu- 
cation without the dangers of indoctri- 
nation; the issue of whether schools can 
and should become agents of social 
change. 

Today the most immediate problem in 
the total picture of public education 
is segregation and discrimination; that is, 
what can be done about the barriers be- 
tween groups. How can they be broken 
down and disposed of once and for all? 
The problem here is not confined to race 
relations—whether Negro and white chil- 
dren should go to school together—but 
engulfs the whole field of societal rela- 
tions: interpersonal relations including 
segregation by age-grouping, and dis- 
crimination between the sexes; intergroup 
relations, including, in addition to race 
and religion, discrimination of rural—ur- 
ban groups, intersectional conflicts, and 
segregation of social classes; and in- 
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ternational relations, that is the treatment 
of nationality groups, and the continua- 
tion of barriers hampering “interpeople” 
understanding. 

Another issue that threatens the future 
of education is the attack upon academic 
freedom. Academic freedom can mani- 
fest itself only if Americans are exposed 
to all aspects of every controversial is- 
sue. Moreover, schools must be encour- 
aged to teach respect for individuals who 
hold different opinions; a democracy, a 
free society, can exist and grow only if 
enough intellectual and psychological 
space is allowed for individuals to hold 
a variety of convictions, no matter how 
unpopular they may be. 

Next, there is the issue concerning 
how best to set up schools where peoples 
of all ages learn in such a way that they 
become active, informed, responsible cit- 
izens. Fortunately, education psycholo- 
gists are on the threshhold of new learn- 
ing theories which stress group learning 
in which one learns to solve problems 
through group experiences. With this 
approach, what the schools shall teach 
will become more apparent. The school 
curricula will stress that we must think 
out our problems together, rather than 
fill our minds with discrete categories of 
encyclopedic facts. 

Finally, there is the threat from pres- 
sure groups, forces, and power figures 
controlling the schools. This is a vital 
issue. Who shall run our schools? Who 
will make the decisions? Shall the people 
be the final judge? In a democratically 
free society, implemented by public edu- 
cation, there is need for a fresher con- 
ception of public education in which 
questions can be raised concerning the 
legitimacy of schools’ becoming active 
agents of social change and social recon- 
struction. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Perhaps the most persistent challenge 
to human society is the understanding of 
social change. Man has searched every 
aspect of the world in which he lives; he 
has even inquired into the mysteries of 
his mind and body as well as into the 
workings of his gods for adequate ex- 
planations. Advancements in science and 
technology and the growth of knowl- 
edge in general have not ‘substantially 
reduced the complexities of these recur- 
ring questions: How and why does so- 
ciety change? In what direction is society 
drifting? 

Social change—the emerging patterns 
of social relationships—is inevitable and 
continuous. What one normally sees in a 
society is only a small part of the chang- 
ing structure which he occupies, but it is 
enough to influence profoundly his con- 
ception of the directions and rates of 
change. No matter how one defines 
change, or even perceives it, it is the 
changing nature of a social structure that 
produces pressing social problems that 
make the living together of diverse peo- 
ples so disturbing. 

There are those who believe that con- 
temporary social change has become so 
alarming that we must do something 
now. These persons feel a sense of ur- 
gency about life conditions. There are 
others who see great dangers in problems 
brought on by such social changes as 
nuclear radiation, the H-bomb, long- 
range ballistics, biological warfare; many 
are resigned to the inevitability of doom. 
Too many people are apathetic about all 
these “goings on”; they have a what-can- 
I-do-about-it attitude. A few tradition- 
oriented die-hards, operating under the 
guise of patriotism, insist on looking 
backward and are dedicated to resist any 
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and all forms of change in the social 
structure. On the other hand there are 
people who think they see some hope for 
the future and are probing into the 
subtleties of changing social structures 
and assessing the effects of social innova- 
tions upon the vast and complex array of 
relationships. 

Rapid changes in technology, moral 
mandates, and legal prescriptions, and 
great shifts in populations have pro- 
duced widespread social problems in 
every phase of living: education, family 
life, religion, commerce, health, and wel- 
fare. In regard to education, there is 
widespread feeling that our schools are 
not measuring up to the needs of society. 

Any social problem, including prob- 
lems of education, may be conceived as 
containing at least four variables: 

1. It is shared by a sizable portion of 
the population. 

2. Although not inherently good or 
bad, it is perceived by the people as a 
threatening, evil, even frightening state 
of affairs. 

3. Judged on the basis of consensus, it 
is not in accord with ideals, objectives, 
and values of the society, and accord- 
ingly is undesirable. 

4. Almost everyone feels that the con- 
dition should be remedied or eradicated. 

Thus, when one addresses himself to 
the problem, What shall our schools 
teach? he is approaching a prevalent 
social condition that must be viewed as 
an important phase of societal living. 
The dimensions of educational problems 
are the result of the web of interpersonal 
and intergroup relations that enmeshes 
our society. 

Now the problems of education in re- 
spect to what we ought to teach our 
children must not be identified statisti- 
cally; nor should the problem be viewed 
as the “pathologies” of individuals, fami- 


lies, or social groups. To be sure, certain 
individuals and groups may have private 
notions about life conditions that they 
believe to be crucial, but one cannot 
speak of them as social unless the condi- 
tions are shared by all segments of the 
society. Thus, social problems, and in- 
deed problems of education, emerge 
from changes in social interaction—the 
relationships between societies as well as 
between segments of a particular popu- 
lation. They are manifested in changes in 
relationships between social classes, re- 
ligious bodies, ethnic, nationality, and 
racial groups, labor and management 
groups, occupational groups, residential 
areas, and sectional groups. In other 
words, problems of education are col- 
lectively produced out of interaction re- 
sulting from widespread shared feelings of 
restlessness, dissatisfactions, ever-chang- 
ing sensitivities, and aspirations of the 
people. 

It should be reiterated that judgment 
of the affairs of schools as undesirable, 
even by folk affected, does not create an 
educational problem; there must be a 
shared concern. For example, Puerto 
Ricans may object to English being 
taught to their children; Southern white 
people may violently oppose Negro 
teachers and racially mixed schools; 
Amish people may be against public ed- 
ucation; intellectuals may oppose paro- 
chial and private elementary schools, but 
these situations may or may not become 
social problems. It depends upon whether 
they carry a threat to what the people as 
a whole believe to be their ability to 
survive; whether they represent in the 
minds of the people occasions for collec- 
tive defense and protection; indeed, 
whether the conditions are such that 
citizens cannot sit idly by and let them 
alone. There is the feeling of a need of 
collective determination for action. Ac- 
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cordingly, people enter into debate and 
engage in crowd and mass conduct in 
search of a way out. 

All of this implies that fermentation in 
education—more specifically the prob- 
lem of how we can set up our schools 
and teach people of all ages the appropri- 
ate experiences, stressing truth, technical 
competence, and social consensus—be- 
comes the signal problem of how to 
maintain and strengthen free education 
in the context of social revolutions. 

If we are to achieve democracy 
through education, it is imperative that 
schools be freed to investigate and to 
hear the dissenters; democracy cannot 
grow without freedom. Free education 
calls for dedicated adherents to the con- 
ception that education is the power 
through which a society may attain the 
goals of “the good life”—democracy and 
freedom. 


FERMENTATION IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The major difficulty regarding the di- 
rection and dimensions of social change 
is that few if any persons of a society 
really know what is best or worst for 
that society’s future. Somewhat para- 
doxically, however, each generation tries 
to perpetuate what it thinks to be the 
very best of itself. In actuality, when 
confronted with a widespread condition 
of social unrest, such as that which char- 
acterizes the present crisis in American 
education, societies attempt to start from 
the beginning and to recapitulate the 
“best” of their histories—to relive “the 
good old days.” 

Unfortunately, educational institu- 
tions, like all other social institutions, 
generally accept as their primary func- 
tion and role to help perpetuate what the 
people of a society really think and feel 
it represents. Even though what is per- 


petuated may be very little more than 
outworn legends, most social institutions 
build them into their structures at the 
expense of searching for truth and re- 
ality. 

With but a few notable exceptions, the 
chief spokesmen for education have been 
philosophers of history, speaking from 
their own time-space vantage points, 
using images of themselves and suggest- 
ing remedies that presumably will solve 
educational problems. Each thinks of 
health, welfare, beauty—“the good life,” 
using his self images and claiming that 
his is the correct interpretation. 

Few educational leaders have been 
willing to question, suspend judgment 
on, lay aside, or reject entirely their own 
clichés and platitudes or those of the 
selected authorities who have preceded 
them. There is the tendency in educa- 
tional circles to develop an intellectual 
aristocracy of educational statesmen who 
occupy positions of unquestionable pres- 
tige, influence, and power in decision- 
making processes. The views of those 
who achieve top status in education, de- 
termine not only how the school system 
is to be organized and run, but in addi- 
tion what is to be taught, to whom, by 
whom, when and how, and for what 
manifest or latent objectives. We tend to 
defer to and depend upon the judgments 
of this educational elite. 

But what kinds of people are they? 
Many are altruistic individuals and dedi- 
cated scholars; some hide behind the 
myth of objectivity. Most have moved 
from the masses, despite the fact that 
they “love” them (but usually from a 
distance) and want to help them toward 
freedom. Some view social change as so 
tragically chaotic that the world is 
hardly worth saving, at least there is so 
little education can do about it anyhow. 
On the other hand, there is an increasing 
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number of scholars who think it unwise 
to assume that the state of affairs in the 
world is so hopeless that doom is in- 
evitable. This group is searching for new 
frontiers in education and new theories, 
testing out old and new methods, and 
trying to adapt educational policies and 
practices to mid-twentieth century needs 
and demands for social order. 
Increasingly, parents, civic groups, 
vested interests, and organized pressures 
—in fact, every segment of society—are 
demanding that the schools teach young 
people the fundamental democratic val- 
ues upon which this nation was founded. 
Apparently they are beginning to feel 
that the basic objective of “schooling” is 
the extension of a shared concern in most 
if not all areas of living. The people seem 
to want their children to be taught re- 
spect for the basic freedoms, human 
rights, and democratic political proce- 
dure; they want to reduce the barriers to 
achievement of the necessary shared 


concern that have hampered the prog- 
ress of American society. The people, 
especially parents, are debating such is- 
sues as: 


How can children be taught concern for 
others? Should rewards, punishment, shame 
or guilt, or combinations of these methods 
be used? 


Is segregated education best for children? 
Can it be democratic? Are segregated 
schools for gifted or handicapped children 
antidemocratic? Does the present age-grade 
system enhance segregation, thereby help- 
ing or hurting the education of children? 


Must all children be taught to approxi- 
mate equality of status, power and income 
as an essential of democracy? Should there 
be segregated schools for upper-class, 
middle-class, and lower-class children? Are 
parochial and private schools anti-demo- 
cratic? Should schools be desegregated seg- 
mentally, immediately, gradually, or never? 
Can we have an apartheid in education and 
and remain a democracy? 


What kinds of education prevent or cor- 
rect superficiality, suspicion, sexual con- 
straint, over-conformity, reliance on force, 
egocentricism in children? 

What can schools do about the anti-social 
gangs, snobbish cliques, undesirable peer- 
group formations, and “blackboard jungles” 
that entice children to seek acceptance? 

Why do so many children feel superior 
to others because of their greater knowl- 
edge, their talents or taste in art, music, 
speech, dress, and their social class, race, 
ethnicity, or religion? What can and should 
we do about this? 

Why are many children unable to read? 
Why, after displaying reading readiness at 
home do they lose it when they start to 
school? What can and should the schools 
do about it? 


Why do some children find it painful to 
think in abstract terms? What makes 
science so difficult for them? Is it the nature 
of the subject or the manner in which it is 
taught? 


Who shall be educated and by whom? 
Who shall decide? Should the decision rest 
entirely with school personnel? 


Are schools properly organized to do the 
job expected of them? Why are there so 
many conflicting ideas among the experts 
as to how schools should be run? What can 
be done to resolve the conflicts? 

This list of problems and issues could 
be extended indefinitely. For conven- 
ience, it might be condensed under 
three captions: (1) too many of the 
graduates of public schools are scientific 
illiterates, (2) schools do not seem to be 
able to meet the problems of changing 
human relationships, and (3) conven- 
tional education as it exists today is 
plainly inadequate to meet mid-twentieth 
century needs. 


Scientific Illiterates? 


There is widespread concern over the 
present shortage of scientific manpower 
in the United States. One of the stop-gap 
remedial measures being adopted in virtu- 
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ally every school district of the nation is 
a series of “science courses.”” However, 
science courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in colleges, and even over 
television channels will not alone resolve 
the difficulty. We have recently wit- 
nessed the debacle of a well-advanced 
culture in Germany, which for two cen- 
turies or more afforded the “very best” 
in science education, only to have it 
boomerang into the faces of those- who 
invented the cult of “scientific positiv- 
ism.” The entire world was affected by 
this “spirit of science,” which German 
students learned so well. The German 
system of education, despite the provoca- 
tive philosophies upon which it was con- 
structed, began to deteriorate at the turn 
of the century when German educational 
institutions, especially the universities, 
came to be regarded as centers of scien- 
tific research, and teaching was consid- 
ered incidental to the role of the German 
scholars. Accordingly, German youth 
suffered; they were deprived of the type 
of education which would enhance their 
sensibilities of a shared concern for 
others; they were denied the opportunity 
to develop a unified view of nature, man, 
and society. 

It is unfortunate that some American 
educators have turned their attention al- 
most entirely to the past. They have 
created a movement in education to 
recapture old European patterns of edu- 
cation, especially the rigorous thorough- 
ness and the “high standards” that char- 
acterized the German universities. 

In response to this backward look, our 
colleges and secondary schools are em- 
phasizing increasingly a narrow special- 
ization of science into sub-fields, discrete 
category hierarchies, and atomistic sche- 
mata. The tendency is to shift attention 
from students, life conditions, and chang- 
ing social structures to a proliferation of 


science courses—subject-matter mastery 
and technical competency. Many so- 
called liberal arts colleges are moving 
toward the building of curricula for vo- 
cational “career” preparation—to train 
the student for his first job; to fill the im- 
mediate manpower needs of a nation be- 
ing threatened from many directions. 
This preoccupation with specialization 
and technical competence tends to de- 
velop the naive notions that learning is a 
special quality of certain kinds of people; 
that science and technology will save us; 
indeed that the kinds of citizens required 
for the contemporary world must possess 
high levels of scientific sophistication. 

The graduates of our colleges and uni- 
versities may be scientific illiterates, to be 
sure, but present proposals do not ap- 
pear adequate to develop a scientifically 
oriented population in our society. A 
scientifically literate person is one who is 
prepared for effective democratic parti- 
cipation and for assuming morally re- 
sponsible leadership roles, willing to ap- 
ply his technical competence for the 
progress of society. The signal problem 
of education for a rapidly changing ur- 
banized and technological society is to 
educate a generation of articulate, mor- 
ally responsible citizens who are willing 
to pool their knowledge for freedom and 
the dignity of human beings. 


Changing Human Relations: 
Fact or Fiction? 


The explosion of knowledge during 
the past three centuries has constituted a 
tremendous impact upon man’s ways of 
thinking and acting. In effect, traditional 
ways of behaving are being challenged 
by new horizons and possibilities of liv- 
ing. The present generation is caught be- 
tween the old and the new, but the new 
is always threatening because people do 
not have the cultural prescriptions and 
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social definitions of how to handle new 
forms of social relations. There is a 
tendency of society to resist emerging 
forms of social relations; any extension 
of knowledge in this field is met gener- 
ally by apathy and sometimes vehement 
opposition. In our society the resistance 
to changes in relationships between social 
groups manifests itself by a strong flavor 
of anti-intellectualism for which labels 
are invented: “socialistic,” “impractical,” 
“eggheadism,” “utopianism,” and so on. 
Virtually every effort to understand, in- 
duce, and direct social change in human 
relationships has been met with loud ob- 
jections. 

If we are to achieve an orderly society 
it is imperative that young people be 
taught how to recognize and understand 
the nature of changes in interpersonal 
relations and social structures: how to 
remove barriers, and indeed how to 
freeze desirable change once it has been 
induced. Furthermore, the new genera- 
tion must be able to discover and to re- 
move unreasonable fears or phobias that 
result from knowing of the inevitability 
of change. 

Phobias that emerge from anticipating 
and directing social change (creeping 
socialism, social planning, for example), 
especially in human relations, have had 
the effect of “watering down” the stand- 
ards of social science in education. On 
the other hand, some laymen as well as 
professional educators are in Opposition 
to the democratic slogan “Education for 
all.” Some are projecting experiments to 
separate the gifted from the mediocre. 
Others are developing programs, cur- 
riculum revisions, and instruction and 
methods which will make education too 
hard for selected social layers in society. 
A serious, close look should be taken at 
the science of education. We need to 
isolate elements of social structures and 


to identify factors and processes, in or- 
der to separate fact from fiction. We 
need to select those things that make for 
adaptive changes in human relationship 
in an explosive social world. 


Conventional Schools 
Incompetent? 


There is widespread and growing rest- 
lessness among parents, laymen, and even 
teachers and school administrators con- 
cerning the way we are organized to 
“keep school.” Many citizens appear to 
be unhappy about recent educational 
policy decisions; some are attacking legis- 
lative bodies and authority figures on lo- 
cal, state, and national levels. There are 
increasing manifestations of dissatisfac- 
tion with the role behavior of teachers 
and administrators. Almost every facet 
of society is growing more and more 
sensitive about the philosophies and the- 
ories upon which our schools operate. 
The number who feel that schools are 
inadequate as they are now being run 
appears to be growing. 

Perhaps the most general feelings of 
rejection are focused upon John Dewey 
and his disciples: William H. Kilpatrick, 
John L. Childs, Bruce Raup, Boyd H. 
Bode, Gordon Hullfish, and a host of 
others who have been identified with the 
Progressive Education Movement. 

The major error of the critics of pro- 
gressive education is that each spokes- 
man assumes that he is the one who 
knows what is really best for a changing 
society. Moreover, almost every anti- 
progressive education pronouncement, 
however loud or subtle, reflects not only 
a kind of intellectual sophistry, but also 
an incredible naiveté about the true spirit 
of John Dewey the man. “Deweyism” is 
indicted for making education too en- 
jovable and easy for young people. This, 
the critics claim, is the reason “Johnny 
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can’t read.” In addition, progressive edu- 
cation is accused of causing the revolt of 
youth—juvenile delinquency and other 
forms of deviant behavior. ‘The corrupt- 
ing influence of these progressive child- 
centered dreamers, the critics say, is no 
less than an intrigue initiated by Dewey 
and his henchmen. They infiltrated their 
hocus-pocus into teachers colleges, 
thereby creating such social ills as in- 
creasing divorce rates, the lagging of 
science, failure to keep up with the Rus- 
sians, and sometimes problems of inter- 
national relations, inflation, and political 
corruption. To support their position, 
they have even dragged in a number of 
irrelevant slogans and labels which pre- 
sumably clinch their arguments and de- 
mands for “getting back to fundamen- 
tals.” 

Needless to say, these arguments are 
iittle more than distortion of John Dew- 
ey’s ideas and philosophy of education; 
many of them are just plain nonsense. 
Dewey, like a great many other late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century phi- 
losophers of history, simply projected 
what he believed to be a valid criticism 
of educational conditions of his time.! 
There can be little doubt in the minds 
of students and of laymen, especially 
those who possess a sense of historic per- 
spective of the unfolding of American 
education, that Dewey’s contributions to 
what the schools should teach have been 
of inestimable value, particularly to edu- 
cators who are genuinely concerned with 
the dynamics of educational structures 
and processes. 

In this connection, Handlin observes es: 


Our schools are more adequate now than 
they were sixty years ago. The task of mak- 

1 For an excellent discussion of John Dewey’s 
place in the development of American educa- 
tion, see Oscar Handlin, “Rejoinder to Critics 
of John Dewey,” The New York Times Mag- 
azine (July 15, 1958), pp. =3, 19-20. 


ing them fully adequate is nevertheless far 
from complete. But it is more likely to be 
pushed forward by extending rather than 
narrowing Dewey’s vision of freedom in 
which to. learn to live in the modern 
world.” 


Educators must not be blinded by the 
barrage of ignorant and sometimes non- 
sensical verbiage of critics, many of 
whom have read little of Dewey and 
other authoritative figures in education. 
Dewey, among others, sought to carve 
out a sound philosophical and _ social 
foundation for an effective educational 
program for American youth. 

One should not infer from the above 
statements, however, that there are no 
indicated needs for a reconstruction of 
our educational program. In fact there 
are obvious gaps in theory and methods 
—gaps not anticipated by Dewey and 
his students. Nevertheless, it is a disserv- 
ice to education to repeat the cliché that 
our schools are incompetent! Any knowl- 
edgeable person is quick to admit the 
gross inadequacies of school systems, and 
if the problems are to be defined and the 
inadequacies isolated for study, removal, 
and control, we must cease looking for 
scapegoats. What we need is a thorough- 
going, systematic appraisal of every facet 
of the educational system, viewed in re- 
lation to changing social structures. 


WHAT SHALL 
THE SCHOOLS TEACH? 

This is a tough question for which a 
ready-made answer is not yet known, 
nor does one appear to be forthcoming 
in the immediate future. Accordingly, if 
one is asked what we ought to be teach- 
ing our children, the only honest answer 
at this point is, “I don’t know.” 

However, the question does lend itself 
to an exploratory treatment. Deciding 
what the schools shall teach is connected 

2 Tbid., p. 20. 
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with a series of both independent and 
dependent variables. The discriminating 
factors, as well as the significant attri- 
butes of an effective curriculum for our 
schools, are interrelated with an almost 
endless series of other conditions. More- 
over, before discriminating variables can 
be isolated and studied, there are impor- 
tant preliminary and corollary questions 
to be explored: 


What is, and what will be, the nature of 
social structures in which people will be 
called upon to interact with other people? 

What kinds of moral mandates are be- 
coming imperative for cultural integration 
and societal balance? 

What is the nature of the changing char- 
acteristics of people who need to be pre- 
pared for living together in emerging social 
structures? What immediate and long-range 
changes in attitudes and values must people 
learn in order to survive? 


What perceptions and conceptions do 
educators have of the educational potenti- 
alities of the children, young people, and 
adults whom we propose to teach? How 
valid are these conceptions? What percep- 
tive conceptual innovations need to be 
stressed by those who want to teach others? 


What is the nature of the motivations of 
those whom we teach? What are their 
views regarding levels of living? 


Definitive answers to the above ques- 
tions that undergird, What shall the 
schools teach? do not promise to be 
forthcoming until educators and social 
scientists pool their efforts in the interest 
of establishing a long-range, continuous 
program of social and educational re- 
search. Each question will have to be 
subjected to the methods of science—ob- 
servation and experimentation. Answers 
to any one of them or any facet thereof 
must be considered as tentative. 

Despite the fact that we may not know 
what our schools shall teach, there are 
immediate, practical, urgent problems 


that cannot be held in abeyance until the 
researchers come up with the right ques- 
tions and answers. It is upon this assump- 
tion and within this spirit that we might 
address ourselves to shedding light upon 
and providing clues for approaching the 
problem. 


Problems of High Priority 


The most pressing problem at the mo- 
ment concerning our schools is: What 
kind of world may we expect during the 
latter half of the twentieth century? This 
new, exciting world demands immediate 
attention. Our schools are charged with 
the responsibility of educating the young 
people who will have the privileges and 
responsibilities of making and shaping 
the new world. However, most of these 
youth suffer from mental conflicts, ideo- 
logical dilemmas, and a genuine vague- 
ness about their lives, their country and 
their world. Moreover, they are rather 
hopelessly enmeshed in problems of fact, 
theory, and moral and ethical values. 
They do not understand the meanings 
and social consequences of such diffuse 
terms as “brotherhood,” “a practical 
plan,” “bad and harmful,” “impractical,” 
“radical,” and “creeping socialism.” Can 
these concepts be adequately handled as 
factual, theoretical, or moral? 

For example, when is one a “gradual- 
ist,” “moderate,” or “radical” on prob- 
lems? It is imperative that young people 
understand the “facts” of race, the the- 
ories of race relations, and the ethics and 
morality of the problem. Without such 
know ledge and understanding, how can 
one help to shape the changing social 
structures that have destroyed several so- 
cieties? Myths, legends, and distortion of 
the meanings and social consequences of 
race relations remain America’s number 
one problem. When is a suggestion for 
action in race relations reasonable? Is 
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“Go as fast as you can, but as slow as 
you must” the right thing to tach our 
children? 

The great deterrent to social progress 
throughout this country has been the 
fear of public reaction to programs for 
improving the status of minority groups. 
This fear still exists in the minds of far 
too many Americans. Some declare as 
“fact” that the social consequences of 
changing social relationships are upris- 
ings, bloodshed, miscegenation and the 
like. For instance, those who are dedi- 
cated to resist changes in social structures 
maintain that if Negroes were allowed 
to vote freely in Georgia and Mississippi 
there would be a “reign of terror” in the 
land. “Intelligent” economists have been 
teaching as fact, supported by outworn 
theories, that restricted covenants are 
necessary to prevent property devalua- 
tions in a neighborhood. 

Another pressing problem in deter- 
mining what our schools shall teach relates 
to domestic issues involving human rights 
and freedom. We stress to our young 
people that what we do at home is not a 
proper subject for international concern. 
Here we are following the tragic path of 
Hitler in Germany and apartheid in South 
Africa, both leading to the extinguish- 
ment of human rights. Our wisest states- 
men and legal authorities, however, em- 
phasize the fact that certain human rights 
and freedoms are fundamental to a civil- 
ized society, and that disregarding these 
rights affects the peace and security of 
people everywhere. Freedom is not solely 
a national affair. 


Liberal Education versus Voca- 
tional Education 


The issue of liberal versus vocational 
education is no longer an important one, 
if it ever was; the debate is fruitless and 
adds very little to what we ought to be 


teaching our children. The dichotomy 
between academicians and _ professional 
and vocational workers is neither real 
nor useful to the development of a 
science of education. The basic objec- 
tives of education of each are the same: 
the problem of changing personal be- 
havior and group and institutional rela- 
tions to prepare individuals for societal 
living. Accordingly, the sole objective of 
education cannot be confined to training 
individuals for jobs or careers. Who is 
able to predict what the job require- 
ments of a chemist, biologist, engineer, 
or physician will be in 1975? However, 
teachers cannot ignore the fact that 
every adult in this society will be re- 
quired to work; the more competent the 
individual, the greater his contributions 
to the world of work. On the other 
hand, the worker must play a series of 
socially and morally responsible roles: 
citizen, legislator, buyer, seller, and so 
forth. To carry out these roles everyone 
—housewives, lawyers, clergymen, 
teachers—needs both liberal and voca- 
tional knowledge and skills. 


CONCLUSION 


Any approach to the problem of what 
our schools shall teach must accent the 
positive rather than try to locate forces 
and individuals responsible for our rest- 
lessness. American education has come a 
long way, aided and abetted by such in- 
tellectual giants as Froebel, Horace 
Mann, Russell, Dewey, Hutchins, and 
Conant. Progress will come from build- 
ing upon the foundations laid by these 
scholars. 

The extension of education is now ac- 
cepted; we are in position to take a long 
look at the work we have done, at what 
we are doing now, and at what lies 
ahead. The crucial problem is how can 
we make the best use of the resources, 
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opportunities, and challenges before us? 

It must be remembered that the goal 
of democratic education is to help people 
see more clearly the appropriate role 
behaviors they must learn for full and 
unlimited participation in a democratic 
society. We must assist youth not only 
to identify the goals of democracy, but 
in addition to assess them for extending 
freedom and human rights in a demo- 
cratic society. It is the problem of the 
schools to help youth to broaden and 
improve the quality of their work in the 
interest of public policy; they should be 
sensitized to the expanding social roles 
and new definitions of self that will be 
demanded of them in the new society. 
Moreover, schools must seek the assist- 
ance of other organizations and agencies 
that have a vital stake in our democracy. 
We need to broaden and improve educa- 
tional methods for taking advantage of 
the large audiences willing to lend their 
resources for improving what and how 
we teach our youth. 

The determination of what our schools 
shall teach calls for a close examination 
and re-evaluation of our entire social 
structure in terms of personality-satis- 
fying goals attainable in a democracy. 


More important, we as teachers must 
realize where we stand as professionals 
and citizens if we are to teach students 
realistic thinking as a substitute for fan- 
tasy and dreaming. 

The task of education, both socio- 
logically and psychologically speaking, 
is to locate ways to effect transitions 
through the disturbing changing social 
structures with the least shock and the 
greatest dispatch. Thus, deliberate proc- 
esses of public education must be created 
to implement the spread of moral and 
ethical influences in the everyday life of 
the nation. To accomplish these objec- 
tives, particular stress must be given to 
the many and complex elements of hu- 
man relations—those associated with liv- 
ing, working, playing, and worshipping 
together. In order to survive the on- 
slaught of social revolutions, the schools 
must teach and educate individuals for 
carrying out with others, with personal 
dignity, the moral responsibilities of a 
common citizenship. Finally, in respect 
to What shall the schools teach? there 
is no more important task facing Ameri- 
cans, as citizens, no greater challenge to 
teachers, than that of helping to bring to 
reality democracy and freedom. 


Viewpoints from Related Disciplines: 
Learning Theory 
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HE psychologist concerned with 
learning theory, at least as long as 
he keeps his professional cloak wrapped 
tightly about him, is likely to be embar- 
rassed by the question, What should the 
schools teach? His specialty is oriented 
toward the discovery of how organisms 
learn rather than what they learn. When 
his functions are applied to the urgent 
practicalities of the school, they are usu- 
ally much more like those of the techni- 
cian or consulting engineer than like 
those of the normative or goal-setting 
philosopher. Issues involving “should” or 
“ought” are unfamiliar to him, and his 
methods, aimed at the achievement of 
generalized description rather than dis- 
crimination among values, are more as- 
sertedly than admittedly irrelevant to the 
task of structuring an ideal curriculum. 
Nevertheless, if this apologia is kept 
firmly in mind, there may be some justi- 
fication in permitting a learning theorist 
to think aloud about the character of the 
ideal curriculum. After all, it is impossi- 
ble to observe the learning process with- 
out also observing the learning of some 
content. Moreover, a point often over- 
looked in considerations of formal learn- 
ing theory is that its basic contentions 
and the experimental work done in its 
name are consistently devoted to be- 
havior of a generally “adjustive” sort. 


That is, they are concerned with the in- 
dividual’s acquisition and modification of 
problem sensitivities and problem solu- 
tions—how he learns to define the condi- 
tions of his life (including those within 
himself) with which he must cope and to 
develop behavioral mechanisms for deal- 
ing with them. These topics may not be 
entirely foreign to curricular issues. Fi- 
nally, if the learning theorist allows his 
professional observations and cerebra- 
tions to penetrate his life as citizen, as 
father, and as person, he is likely to gen- 
erate some reflections that may win brief 
attention from the curriculum expert and 
the educational philosopher. It must be 
remembered, however, that in discussing 
normative questions of the curriculum, a 
learning psychologist may be levying on 
his field of expertness; he is not practic- 
ing within it. 


SUBJECT MATTER, MODELS, 
AND MOTIVES 


Psychologically, it seems sound to ar- 
gue that the essential curriculum for 
each school child at any given time is not 
what is on paper in the curriculum super- 
visor’s office. It is much more likely to 
be the way he perceives his teacher. The 
curriculum, after all, is only a statement 
of what the pupil is to learn. His learn- 
ing proceeds through the vital and basic 
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mediation of the teacher. What he learns, 
therefore, is in significant degree a func- 
tion of how he reacts to and interprets 
the mediating adult. The implications of 
this basic observation are not entirely 
obvious, nor are they free from com- 
plexity. It may be advantageous to un- 
ravel some of them. 


The unravelling process may be as-. 


sisted by looking at a somew hat differ- 
ent problem, that of juvenile delinquency. 
In a general way, delinquency represents 
a failure of socialization; the juvenile 
either fails to learn the social rules or— 
more frequently—he learns actively to 
rebel against them. One of the condi- 
tions of this unhappy and _ antisocial 
learning seems to be a particular pattern 
of parent-child relationships. It has been 
demonstrated,’ for example, that the par- 
ents of delinquents are more overprotec- 
tive, more indifferent, more hostile and 
rejecting, and less warm than those of 
nondelinquents. Parental control in the 
homes of delinquents tends to be either 
more lax or stricter and much more er- 
ratic than in the homes of nondelin- 
quents. Finally, the parents of delin- 
quents tend to enforce discipline much 
more frequently through physical pun- 
ishment or threats and much less often 
through reasoning and explaining the 
nature of rules than do the parents of 
nondelinquents. 

In other words, the behavior of the 
parents of delinquent children is such as 
to alienate their offspring rather than to 
draw them closer. The social tragedy of 
this state of affairs lies in the fact that the 
parents are not only distinctive persons; 
they are the representatives of society to 
the developing youngster. In learning 
that their parents are unfair, unencourag- 


1S. Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Unravelling 
Juvenile Delinquency (New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1950). 


ing, and unloving, delinquents act as if 
they had also learned that the world in 
general is unfair, unencouraging, and un- 
loving.? It can accurately be said that 
these children have learned to want to be 
unlike their parents. More technically, 
they have learned motives that are at 
variance both with their community and 
with their own long-term happiness. This 
unfortunate motivational learning has oc- 
curred through the mediation of unde- 
sirable models, the parents, who have 
inadequately represented society at large 
to their growing children. The “home 
curriculum” may not have been planned, 
but it is startlingly effective. 

Against this instance of social learning 
it may be asked what the teacher repre- 
sents. Of what is she a model? Whatever 
else she may be asked to embody, it 
seems clear that the teacher functions 
basically, either well or ill, as the model 
of an educated person. The school re- 
mains one of the community’s agents of 
socialization, and if it serves at its best to 
advance and to change the culture as well 
as to preserve and to transmit it, such is 
the purpose of socialization agencies in 
dynamic and democratic societies. But 
what makes the school distinctive from 
the home, the church, the police and 
court system, or the Boy Scouts is its 
special stress on the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and the enlargement of one’s ca- 
pacity to reflect upon it. To make this 
point is neither to deny the advantage or 

even the necessity of being vocationally 
well equipped or socially adept nor to 


2A good discussion of this process of gen- 
eralization may be found in J. Dollard and 
N. E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), 
PP. 51-53, 98-106. For a startlingly instructive 
experiment on generalization, see N. E. Miller, 


“Theory and Experiment Relating Psychoana- 
lytic Displacement to Stimulus Generalization,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 


1948, Vol. 43, pp- 155-78. 
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argue that the school has nothing to do 
with vocational training or social grace. 
It is, however, to declare that the school’s 
distinctive and primary mission is to edu- 
cate, to make available a wide stock of 
ideas and information and to cultivate 
the methods by which it can be increased, 
applied, and formed into new combina- 
tions. And it is, of course, merely to re- 
state Dewey’s aim of education as the 
informed and logically trained adult. 
The teacher, then, if she is to facilitate 
attainment of this educational goal, must 
be a model of the informed and thought- 
ful adult. But there are two other condi- 
tions imposed upon her. First, the chil- 
dren must learn to want to be like her. It 
is here that the lessons of the delinquency 
studies come home. The affection, the 
concern for the individual child, the rea- 
sonableness, and the consistency of the 
parents of nondelinquents seem impor- 
tant as ways of encouraging a healthy 
identification with society generally. 
Children who perceive their parents as 
fair and loving seem rather more inclined 
to emulate them in their law-abiding 
ways. One would expect that similar be- 
havior in a teacher would generate more 
of a desire in the child to emulate her in 
her mastery of skills and information and 
her logical ways of thinking about them. 
But there is a second condition. Children 
come to school from a variety of back- 
grounds, and in one sense, this diversity 
is increased through their school years in 
spite of whatever learnings they acquire 
in common. Thus, the teacher as an ef- 
fective model of the informed and logi- 
cally trained adult must be prepared to 
demonstrate her information and her 
cognitive skills over a wide range of sub- 
ject matter, making herself perceptible 
as a kind of ideal to all children, regard- 


8 John Dewey, How We Think (New York: 
D. C. Heath, 1910). 


less of the interests they bring to her. 
The teacher is not a specialist or an in- 
tellectual virtuoso; she is a student of 
eagerness and breadth, visible as such to 
her charges. And if the inevitability of 
specialization reduces her range in the 
upper reaches of the school years, the re- 
duction need never be complete. It can- 
not be if she is to remain a model of the 
educated person. 

What is being discussed here is, of 
course, the basic curriculum problem, 
vital in the lower elementary grades but 
important throughout the secondary 
school: How do children learn to like to 
learn? The question has nothing to do 
with specific subjects to the exclusion of 
others. Rather, it is concerned with es- 
tablishing relationships of identification 
between children and an adult who prizes 
and exemplifies the intellectual accom- 
plishments of acquiring new information 
and actively thinking about it. The out- 
come sought is the learning of a positive 
motivation for becoming educated. It is 
possible that there are few objectives in 
the ideal curriculum that merit a higher 
place. 


METHOD VS. SUBSTANCE 


But a positive motivation for educa- 
tion, fundamental as it is, will hardly 
bring order into the curricular chaos that 
seems to threaten American schools in 
the mid-twentieth century. If each group 
and virtually each articulate person has 
distinctive ideas about what the schools 
should teach, it is obvious that some of 
them must be disappointed. Similarly, if 
such anarchy prevails among the influ- 
ential, it may suggest that disappointment 
is a not improper fate for many of the 
would-be legislators of the curriculum. 

From the standpoint of a learning the- 
orist, more concerned with the develop- 
ment of the learning process than with 
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specific subject matters, it is natural to 
attack the question first, given the basic 
motivation, by emphasizing the impor- 
tance of methods common to intellectual 
tasks rather than specific realms of sub- 
ject matter. There is a widespread tend- 
ency to regard methodological issues as 
musty epiphenomena on the substantive 
structure of knowledge; but in science, 
in government, and in law it is the meth- 
ods and procedures that endure and add 
a virtually endless stream of modification 
and correction as well as novelty to hu- 
man experience and wisdom. It may well 
be that the creative insight that leads to 
genuinely new discovery is a function of 
the attributes of an unusual man, just as 
the novel creation in the arts is probably 
an outcome of some little-understood 
combination of events and abilities in the 
artist. But most of the work of the world 
is done by people who have simply mas- 
tered in one degree or another the tech- 
niques of disciplined thought. 

For the elementary school curriculum, 
one implication of this point of view is 
that a great deal of attention might prof- 
itably be given to such matters as sources 
of evidence, the processes of inference, 
and the interrelationships of fields of 
knowledge. Obviously, there is no ad- 
vocacy here of formal logic in the first 
grade. There is a suspicion, however, 
that children are sensitive to a wide range 
of problems on which, according to their 
level of development and ability, they 
can readily bring to bear the processes 
of definition, collection of evidence, and 
logical arrangement. If the utility of 
these processes can be made explicit for 
them through the mediation of the 
teacher, the likelihood of their general- 
izing to other contexts is increased.‘ 


*For a review of this problem and an experi- 
mental exploration of it with adult subjects, 
see R. C. Craig, The Transfer Value of Guided 


Among other things, this focus on the 
identification of problems, the gathering 
of evidence, and the developing of a 
logical order suggests that the first exer- 
cises in formal communication in the 
elementary grades might better be con- 
cerned with argument rather than nar- 
ration. It seems safe to say that not all 
children enjoy hearing stories; fewer en- 
joy telling them; but most have opinions 
about something and find zest and rele- 
vance in both witnessing and attempting 
the persuasion of others to their own 
points of view. The debater’s skill may 
yet be embryonic, but one may hear re- 
markably cogent reasoning, reinforced 
by a wealth of well-mastered informa- 
tion, in the conversations of boys of nine 
about which team is a better bet in a 
World Series. Is it possible that curricu- 
lum planning has overlooked the fact 
that youngsters have points of view 
which they are eager to advance and to 
defend by the time they come to school? 
At any rate, it may be important to re- 
member that to argue successfully one 
must know something, must order what 
he knows in a logical manner, and must 
present his ordered evidence in a com- 
municative manner. The specific subject 
matter can perhaps range from baseball 
to astronomy if the teacher can help the 
child to move toward greater degrees of 
subtlety and comprehensiveness in ap- 


_ plying these methods and toward a 


greater awareness of both what he is do- 
ing and the usefulness of doing it. 

More specifically, it follows from the 
vision of potentiality offered here that 
simple laboratory demonstrations, the 
use of encyclopedias and other reference 
volumes, and a great deal of explicit prac- 
tice in making inferences from the facts 
one learns and deductions from the prin- 


Learning (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). 
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ciples one encounters could happily be 
introduced at the earliest possible point 
and maintained as instruction necessarily 
becomes more and more concerned with 
subject matter. The degree of difficulty 
and complexity could steadily increase, 
but the emphasis could be on the same 
basic methods of identifying and defining 
problems, finding evidence relevant to 
their solutions, and arranging the evi- 
dence in a logical way. Analyzing a story 
in a reading primer, solving the ‘problem 
of why ships float or whether a con- 
tainer of ice will overflow when the ice 
melts, or settling the question of what 
kind of class party to have all provide 
opportunities for guided learning in the 
methods of information-gathering and 
thinking. Oddly enough, most curricula 
say little about the explicit cultivation of 
these skills; yet their fundamental char- 
acter is unarguable, and the fact that they 
begin to develop for good or ill even be- 
fore the school years is known to every 
teacher and to every parent. Further, the 
multiplication of studies and subject 
fields can end only in distraction and 
superficiality unless some unifying and 
centralizing factor can be found. The 
learning theorist is likely to find it in the 
express and inventive attention of cur- 
riculum experts and teachers to ways of 
developing in all children the methods of 
learning common to all fields of knowl- 
edge. The curiosity, imagination, and ex- 
perimental turn of mind so evident in 
youngsters would seem to be a natural 
resource for this kind of curriculum 
building that has yet to be effectively 
capitalized upon. 


CONTENT AS SKILLS OF 
LEARNING 


The position sketched so far holds that 
the basic curriculum consists in the de- 
velopment of a positive motivation for 


learning—the elicitation of a serious but 
zestful enjoyment in acquiring new in- 
formation and reflecting upon it—and a 
growing command of the techniques of 
orderly and sequential thought. Two as- 
sumptions underlie this argument: first, 
that these dynamic objectives can be at- 
tained without an initial focus on com- 
mon subject matter for all children; sec- 
ond, that while these two aims retain 
their primacy through the school years, 
they gradually assume the form of a 
concentration on particular contents, de- 
pending mainly on the developing in- 
terests and aptitudes of particular young- 
sters. 

But a love of learning demands expo- 
sure to something that is learned, and re- 
inforced practice in thinking requires 
that one think about something. How 
are these “somethings” to be profitably 
organized? From the standpoint of a 
learning theorist, concerned with the 
progressive steps in the acquisition of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, the 
chronologically first and consistently im- 
portant subjects are the symbolic skills— 
listening, reading, writing, and manipu- 
lating numbers. It is not so much the 
clear, practical value of these talents that 
gives them their curricular vitality, al- 
though their practicality provides many 
opportunities for pedagogical implemen- 
tation and reinforcement. Rather, it is 
their character as a basis for all other 
learning, even the mastery in a techno- 
logical age of functions associated with 
mechanics, radio, and electronics. Sym- 
bolic skills, then, are essential to educa- 
tion; and in a real but special sense, one 
may be considered educated to the ex- 
tent that he has a functional power over 
the symbolic capacity that is so distinc- 
tively human. 

Ordinarily, this unfolding of symbolic 
capacity in reading, spelling, or arithme- 
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tic has been assessed against some age- 
related norm of actual achievement. 
Thus, children are traditionally charac- 
terized (and graded) as “good” or “poor” 
in these accomplishments in terms of 
where they stand in relation to the aver- 
age attainment of others of their own 
age or grade placement. Such norms have 
an influence on curriculum planning in 
providing the presumably realistic objec- 
tives for each school year. 

But there is a different conception of 
these symbol-using functions that leads 
to different curricular implications. It is 
here that the recent work of Skinner® on 
“teaching machines” becomes most rele- 
vant for present purposes. Although 
Skinner places his major emphasis on the 
way in which his machines handle the 
subtle contingencies of reinforcement in 
the learning process, his major and revo- 
lutionary contribution may lie in two 
other features of his approach. First, he 
conceives of competence in any subject, 
including the symbolic skills, as approxi- 
mations to total mastery, not as a point 
on a distribution curve for an age or a 
grade in achievement. Thus, the signifi- 
cant dimension of assessment becomes 
that of how far a pupil has gone toward 
full competence, not how he stands gen- 
erally in relation to his fellows. Second, 
to insure steady progress at the student’s 
own pace toward whatever degree of 
competence he can attain, the material to 
be learned is “programmed” in such a 
fashion that any given point is basic to 
the next point to be studied and that it is 
thoroughly understood before that next 
point is tackled. The important thing 
here is that the material to be learned is 
so programmed that the pupil never 
moves on to a new topic until he has ac- 
quired a repertoire of responses that en- 


5B. F. Skinner, “Teaching Machines,” Sci- 
ence, 1958, Vol. 128, pp. 969-79. 


able him to deal correctly with the topic 
fundamental to it. He never, therefore, 
carries with him any errors learned in 
earlier sequences into later ones. 

A general example may help to make 
the point clear. In arithmetic, Skinner’s 
method first generates the numbers o 
through 9 in relation to objects, quanti- 
ties, and scales. The operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision are fully developed before the 
number 1o is introduced. Meanwhile, 
the child actively composes a variety of 
equations and arithmetic expressions. He 
learns to deal easily, for example, not only 
with 5 + 4 = ?, but with? + 4= 9, 
and 5? 4=4Q, usually aided by illustra- 
tive materials of many kinds. There is no 
appeal to rote memory, even in the later 
learning of the multiplication tables. The 
youngster learns g X 8 = 72, not by 
memorizing it like a line of verse, but by 
applying such earlier acquired principles 
as nine times a number is the same as ten 
times the number minus the number, that 
the digits in a multiple of nine add to 
nine, that in composing successive multi- 
ples of nine one counts backwards (nine, 
eighteen, twenty-seven, thirty-six), that 
nine times a single digit is a number be- 
ginning with one less than the digit (nine 
times eight is seventy-something), and 
even that the product of two numbers 
separated by only one number is equal to 
the square of the separating number 
minus one (as in 9 X 7 is one less than 
the square of 8). 

The curricular problem posed as a 
challenge by this kind of method and the 
conception on which it rests is that of 
programming complex learning sequences 
such that each later step is dependent on 
the mastery of an earlier step, with all 
steps explicit and articulate. The peda- 
gogical question of the machines can be 
left to research and debate in another 
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context. The curricular issue engendered 
is immediately relevant. 

Nowhere is this issue more pressing 
than in the field of symbol management. 
Curricular objectives in reading, spelling, 
grammar, clarity in speaking and writ- 
ing, and mathematics have been consist- 
ently pared down in the light of “real- 
istic” achievement data. At their upper 
levels of accomplishment, such talents 
have been conceived as primarily the in- 
tellectual property of the bright and ad- 
vantaged. This tendency has been abetted 
to a degree by the widely shared and 
plausible rationalization that the acquisi- 
tion of such skills is too much removed 
from the common sources of motivation 
that can be mobilized to promote chil- 
dren’s learning. It is quite possible that 
this state of affairs has contributed much 
to the current educational crisis that is so 
heatedly discussed in both professional 
circles and the public press. More im- 
portant, it may have deprived the nation 
and the world of a general level of cog- 
nitive power that is by no means entirely 
out of reach. 

It seems tenable to argue that the diffi- 
culty in planning a curriculum in sym- 
bolic skills lies not so much in either the 
motivational or the intellectual limita- 
tions of pupils as in the stringencies of 
programming. This task requires that a 
field of performance be carefully ana- 
lyzed and that its units be arranged in 
some developmental order. While the 
order follows the proposition that earlier 
steps be fully comprehended as a pro- 
paedeutic to later ones, it also means that 
the student is presented with just that 
material for which he is ready and on 
which his chances of success are maxi- 
mized. As a result, each step is “easy,” 
given mastery of the preceding series. 
Since success can be truly said to provide 
its own motivation, it is highly probable 


that a stronger and more general interest 
in language and arithmetic, as well as 
more accurate and fully developed skills, 
would result from this kind of program- 
ming. 

Central to the argument here is the 
contention, illustrated by the example 
from programming in number skills, that 
youngsters would be learning to think, 
to apply general principles to a consist- 
ent flow of new problems and new in- 
formation. By extending the program- 
ming concept from the basic symbolic 
techniques to the more substantive fields, 
one may generate a curricular structure 
that has continuity and system in it, pre- 
serving the orderliness and opportunities 
for sequential mastery that characterize 
the analyses of such particular fields as 
spelling or arithmetic. 

For example, from the earliest cultiva- 
tion of number skills, it is quite possible 
to move in a linear progression to algebra, 
geometry, and bookkeeping and account- 
ing. By combining arithmetical learnings 
with vocabulary and some common ex- 
periences with lights, flames, and thrown 
balls, one can make physics consecutive 
with a steady stream of previous training. 
Similarly, reading can be geared directly 
into descriptive civics, moving from there 
along branching lines of development into 
history, tied to the issues identified in 
this field, and literature, analyzed as out- 
standing expressions of the values im-: 
plicit in these issues. Such programming 
would leave ample room for pupils to 
prepare written discussions, to engage in 
debates and make oral reports, and to 
spend time on dramatic presentations of 
aspects of the problems they study as 
they move into the more substantive 
areas of knowledge. 

It must be repeated that concern here 
is not with teaching techniques. Rather, 
it is with the potentialities for the cur- 
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riculum that may lie in a careful analysis 
of what men know, beginning with the 
fundamental skills by means of which 
knowledge is acquired. From such an 
analysis, more assertedly than admittedly 
an arduous and difficult task, it might be 
possible to derive a curricular structure 
that would promote more in the amount 
of information learned and in the habits 
of reflective thought acquired than has 
heretofore been considered possible. 
Should such a state come to pass, indi- 
vidual differences will, of course, remain 
in learning outcomes. But these differ- 
ences are more likely to be in how far 
various children go in completing a 
twelve-year course of study or in the 
branching directions they choose to fol- 
low in it. This is a very different thing 
from individual differences at a particular 
point within it. Parenthetically it may be 
noted that such an arrangement would 
have a decided implication for the mean- 
ing of grades. Ordinarily, a C, for ex- 
ample, currently implies that a pupil has 
less knowledge of a piecemeal sort in a 
whole segment of the curriculum (tenth- 
grade social studies, for example) than a 
pupil with an A, more than a youngster 
receiving a D. Under the system envi- 
sioned here, the student with a C would 
have finished less work than his confrere 
with an A, but he would have achieved 
the same degree of competence at the 
point he has reached as his quicker col- 
league when he was at that point. Moti- 
vational differences would be small be- 
cause the motivation is supplied primarily 
by the constant string of successes that 
must be enjoyed at each point in the 
program before one advances to the next 
point. And at each point the pupil, within 
the limits of his relevant personal attri- 
butes, is learning to think and, through 
the successes, to enjoy the process of 
learning. 


CURRICULUM AND EXTRA- 
COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 


So far the- burden of this discussion 
has been on intellectual development 
through curriculum planning. The psy- 
chologist, however, whether concerned 
with learning theory or some other sub- 
specialty of his discipline, is interested in 
other aspects of growth. A few com- 
ments may be appropriate, therefore, on 
the physical, aesthetic, and social-emo- 
tional dimensions of child development 
as they relate to school experience. 

To a lay eye, at least, physical educa- 
tion in the elementary grades rather often 
seems to be a matter of free play with a 
little peripheral instruction in games. In 
the secondary years, it often has the ap- 
pearance of the same sort of thing, swol- 
len occasionally by the wen of com- 
petitive athletics for a select few.* 
Psychologically there is ample room for 
doubt that the opportunities for impor- 
tant learnings are being capitalized on in 
such an approach to physical develop- 
ment. With respect to values it is ex- 
plicitly assumed here that health, physi- 
cal robustness, and the capacity to enjoy 
the functioning of one’s own body are 
desirable things. The progressive en- 
largement of the child’s endurance, 
strength, grace of movement, and sports 
skills then becomes a matter of curricular 
attention. 

Again the concept of programming 
seems relevant. What sequence of exer- 
cises and games can -be formulated which, 
begun in the primary grades, will permit 


* Corrective and remedial work is not con- 
sidered here. One may wonder, however, if 
this kind of enterprise does not represent more 
a service furnished through the schools as a 
matter of social convenience than an integral 
part of developmental education. To raise this 
problem is by no means to condemn a beneficial 
practice. It 1S, however, to suggest a different 
perspective in evaluating it. 
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each child to emerge from high school 
with confidence in his own physical 
prowess, a repertoire of active skills 
which he can enjoy through much of his 
life, and a background of sufficient suc- 
cess in them to motivate his continuance 
of them? The analysis called for here is 
not only of the skills and bodily attri- 
butes that enter into performance in ten- 
nis, golf, swimming, and other life-time 
sports; it also has to do with the kinds of 
activities that progressively develop the 
neuromuscular system, coordination, and 
stamina. With each step so planned that 
it involves a masterable exercise prelimi- 
nary to the next step, the proportion of 
successes, particularly in the early years, 
is likely to be high, and the continuing 
motivation to build one’s body system- 
atically is thus built in. The motivation 
for play need hardly be called upon. 
But the sheer cultivation of one’s phys- 
ical capacities, important as it is, does not 
tell the whole story. Psychologists are 
not likely to regard competition as in it- 
self harmful, and competitive situations 
make possible the acquisition of a num- 
ber of useful traits that can, if properly 
taught, be widely generalized. Athletic 
competition, at least for boys, seems to 
offer this opportunity with special rich- 
ness. Courage, persistence, the ability to 
lose gracefully and to win with modesty, 
and a zest for doing one’s best are traits 
that it seems quite possible to cultivate 
on playing fields as well as in classrooms. 
Team games, most of which are seldom 
played after school years, are also valu- 
able sources for developing attitudes 
about cooperation and the submergence 
of oneself in common goals. But they 
must be taught with such objectives in 
mind, and they must be played by 
everybody. The influential role often 
achieved by coaches underscores the im- 
portance of the adult models available to 


children in these contexts and the pecul- 
iar vitality of the kinds of relationships 
developed. Were physical development 
systematically conceived as a part of ed- 
ucational experience—the acquisition of 
information and skills deeply reflected 
upon—the nation might become en- 
riched by more characterful as well as 
healthier persons. 

What has been said about the social 
by-products of physical training can be 
applied, of course, to virtually any school 
activity that requires or permits interac- 
tion among children. Oddly enough, psy- 
chologists have made few analyses of 
social behavior that would permit an ex- 
plicit programming of this side of human 
experience, but research of this sort is 
urgently called for. Its implications for 
school practice might be considerable. 
Until the necessary knowledge is avail- 
able, however, it is doubtful if much 
curricular effort should be expended on 
the encouragement of social adeptness. 
Other socialization agencies, notably the 
home, share heavy responsibility here, 
and they are likely to exercise a more 
on-going and stronger influence. As by- 
products, however, these character traits 
are important for teachers to be aware 
of, and their trained skills and sensitivi- 
ties may be better relied on than an ex- 
plicit curriculum based on as yet inade- 
quate information. 

Finally, there is the question of the 
arts and the development of both the 
aesthetic response and the performing 
skills. Psychological ignorance is abun- 
dant in this area, but two points may be 
made. Running all through these con- 
siderations of the curriculum has been 
the notion of education as a contributor 
to self-fulfillment. One of the basic rea- 
sons for curriculum planning and even a 
drastic revision of the concepts involved 
in it is that the school is an agency 
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charged with the search for ever more 
effective ways of helping the individual 
child to realize his potentialities as fully 
as possible. Aesthetic potentialities of the 
appreciative as well as the performing 
kinds are included in this idea of self- 
realization. Second, self-expression 
through active play and through vicari- 
ous forms of entertainment seems to be 
closely related to aesthetic development. 
A child’s drawi ing with vivid colors, the 
imaginative story he creates while play- 
ing with toy soldiers, and his excited 
identification with the hero of a West- 
ern movie—all of which have their direct 
adult counterparts—are representations 
of the basic aesthetic potentialities. On 
the one hand, impulses, wishes, or per- 
sonal attributes are expressed in the rela- 
tive safety of the play situation; on the 
other hand, they are expressed for the 
individual in the equally safe circum- 
stance of the medium, whether it be film 
or stage, music or sculpture. 

It is at least possible that the difference 
between a child’s listening to a tapped- 
out rhythm and an adult’s listening to 
Brahms, or a child’s crayon drawing ined 
an adult work like Curry’ s “Tornado 
over Kansas,” lies more in the complexity 
of conception and, consequently, in the 
latitude for personal expression of either 
the active or the vicarious sort than in 
sheer considerations of technique. Tech- 
nique is, however, the means by which 
the greater richness of expression is 
gained, and both the performer and the 
appreciator are likely to be enlarged by 
understanding something of it. A prob- 
lem of a unique kind is encountered here, 
however. The language of art, in con- 
trast to that of all other fields of knowl- 
edge, has a private character that prob- 
ably cannot be transcended. What one 
person reads in either Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs or Shakespeare is likely to be dif- 


ferent from what another finds there; 
one amateur pianist may find great satis- 
faction in interpreting so simple a piece 
as “Traumerei” in a fashion that another 
regards as thoroughly unexpressive. Simi- 
larly, on the creative side, the painter 
who is hurt and disappointed at the pub- 
lic “misunderstanding” of his work may 
have nevertheless experienced genuine 
joy and met an important need of his 
own in the making of his picture. 

Some of this difficulty may be met by 
considering the arts as a form of com- 
munication. Still more can perhaps be 
overcome by the study of technique; as 
in law and the sciences, the methods 
seem to have enduring value even when 
the substance has been modified. But in 
the aesthetic disciplines, as much seems 
to depend on the attributes of the con- 
sumer as on the characteristics of the 
product, and it is precisely this kind of 
private transaction between creator, in- 
terpreter, or appreciator and the indi- 
vidual work of art that is important. Any 
piece of music, literature, painting, or 
architecture has done at least a vital part 
of its work if it provides individual men 
on their own terms with stimulation, 
comfort, or an enlarged sense of self-ful- 
fillment. 

Consequently, the curriculum in the 
arts may require attention to two major 
enterprises. One is the programming of 
artistic materials so that the pupil be- 
comes informed about the major tech- 
niques employed in literature, music, and 
the plastic and graphic arts. The per- 
formance factor may well be developed 
in this connection. Familiarity with 
rhyme, meter, diction, assonance, allitera- 
tion, and so forth, in poetry, for example, 
might well involve verse composition, 
thus permitting a dovetailing of instruc- 
tion in the arts with that in symbol man- 
agement. Similarly, knowledge of music, 
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in progressing from familiarity with sim- 
ple tunes to the recognition of contra- 
puntal techniques, could involve a pro- 
gression in performance from singing 
melodies to part-singing and a prelimi- 
nary mastery of some instrument, includ- 
ing the recorder, mouth harp, or har- 
monica. It is doubtful if a high degree of 
performance accomplishment is the par- 
ticular business of the school, although 
identification of that talent certainly is. 

The other side of the aesthetic experi- 
ence the school can properly and effec- 
tively furnish is that of insuring within 
the elementary and secondary grades a 
reasonably full contact with a wide 
range of specific works of art. The ob- 
jective here is to provide a basis on which 
the pupil can select those kinds of artistic 
expressions that for him facilitate self- 
realization. Whether his tastes are for 
Grant Wood or Michelangelo, for Ray- 
mond Chandler or Dostoevski, probably 
matters far less than whether he can find 
in the arts as amateur creator, interpreter, 
or appreciator the clarification of his 
own feelings and the understanding of 
his own and historical ideals that mark 
the cultivated man. It is doubtful that this 
kind of sensibility can be programed. 
It depends primarily on a wide expo- 
sure to art in the context of a relation- 
ship with a sensitive and skilled teacher 
who more embodies the kind of actual- 
ization as a person that the arts can bring 
than the concept of taste as something 
that can be defined apart from the feel- 
ings, longings, and thoughts of the in- 
dividual pupil. 


SUMMARY 


This discussion has attempted to sketch 
briefly a conception of the school cur- 


riculum through the elementary and sec- 
ondary years from the standpoint of one 
learning psychologist. It rests essentially 
on three propositions. First, a primary 
objective is more the development of 
strong motivation for on-going learning 
throughout life than the mastery of par- 
ticular subject matters. Second, a major 
degree of attention must be focused on 
the methods of learning—defining prob- 
lems, gathering evidence, making infer- 
ences, and applying previously acquired 
generalizations. To this end, heavy em- 
phasis must be laid throughout the school] 
years on such symbolic skills as language 
and mathematics. Finally, curricular con- 
tent can be generated from an analysis of 
the fields of human knowledge into se- 
quences in which each student must mas- 
ter prior steps before proceeding at his 
own pace to later ones. 

These sequences can be formulated 
from a consideration of the basic sym- 
bols, the management of which consti- 
tutes the basis of education. Arithmetic, 
for example, can lead to more advanced 
mathematics, physical sciences, and book- 
keeping and accounting skills. Language 
training can move into a stepwise con- 
sideration of the way men conceive their 
relationships to each other and the ways 
by which these relationships are affected 
by communication. This means the social 
studies and behavioral sciences and, in 
part, the literary arts. In addition, the 
curriculum, conceived as an over-all plan 
for the socialization of the child through 
facilitating his self-realization, must pro- 
vide for the youngster’s physical devel- 
opment, the growth of his character in 
his relationships to others, and his culti- 
vation as a person of aesthetic sensitivity. 


HIs issue of the TEAcHERS CoLLEGE 

Recorp may be viewed as an experi- 
ment in educational decision-making. 
We started with the general question, 
What shall the schools teach?, and 
asked two educational practitioners to 
discuss the concrete issues they face 
when making curriculum decisions. The 
general question thus led to a number of 
specific educational problems. Our next 
step was to submit these statements to 
representatives of four fields of study: 
philosophy, developmental psychology, 
learning theory, and sociology. Each of 
these writers was asked to address him- 
self to the question, What does your 
field of knowledge contribute to answer- 
ing the question posed? 

Although the resulting discussions rep- 
resent only a small sample of contribu- 
tions which might be made by psy- 
chology, philosophy, and sociology to 
educational decision-making, the analy- 
ses of these four writers would seem to 
have considerable significance for those 
who make practical decisions in the 
schools. The first conclusion is that the 
disciplines represented do not provide 
the educational practitioner with recipes 
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or prescriptions for making decisons 
about what to teach. In fact, three of our 
authors point this out specifically, and 
indicate that they can offer only some 
limited knowledge which the educator 
might use in making his own decisions. 
Generalizing from this observation, it 
does not seem unreasonable to suggest 
that no ancillary discipline can provide 
comprehensive solutions to educational 
problems. 

This generalization stems from our 
limited sample of observations; however, 
two further considerations support the 
validity of our proposal. First, on the 
basis of the two initial statements of the 
educational practitioners, it is apparent 
that the problem of what the schools 
shall teach is multidimensional. That is, 
the problem involves the interrelationship 
of factors beyond the scope of any single 
discipline. Thus, a psychologist cannot 
answer the question as a_ professional 
psychologist because the problem in- 
volves more than the development of the 
child or an analysis of the learning proc- 
ess. Philosophical, economic, social, po- 
litical, and legal factors all must be con- 
sidered in arriving at a realistic curricu- 
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lum proposal. A second consideration 
concerns the nature of the question, 
What shall the schools teach? This is 
an imperative question, and the answer 
to it would not be a proposition, a state- 
ment of fact, but rather a judgment based 
on some notion of desirable consequences 
of teaching. The social sciences, how- 
ever, are concerned with facts and ex- 
planation, and contemporary philosophy 
is largely concerned with “elucidation 
and clarification” rather than with the 
task of setting the goals which might de- 
termine the educator’s decision. There- 
fore, while each of the disciplines 
ancillary to education may contribute to 
the process of decision-making, it is the 
educator who must evaluate and interre- 
late these contributions from his distinct 
perspective. 

If psychology, philosophy, and soci- 
ology do not offer comprehensive an- 
swers to the question of what the schools 
shall teach, what contributions do these 
fields make to the process of developing 
a meaningful answer? We might begin 
with Dr. Flynn’s article in this issue and, 
generalizing from her statement, assume 
that all knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
implied by the concept of civilization 
might legitimately be included in the 
curriculum. If we begin with this as- 
sumption, the curriculum problem ob- 
viously becomes one of selection. Cer- 
tainly, none of our authors proposed any 
a priori or absolute basis for selecting one 
area of knowledge, attitudes, or skills, 
and ruling out another. However, these 
writers provided some indications of the 
kinds of questions the educator must an- 
swer in developing his proposals and sug- 
gested possible resources upon which he 
might base his answers. They identified 
some of the factors the educator must 
consider in making his decisions and of- 
fered some information relevant to these 


factors. For example, while the four pa- 
pers clearly avoided the question of what 
the schools should teach, they did, in part, 
begin to answer the question of what 
the schools can teach. And this consider- 
ation of what can be taught would cer- 
tainly seem to be an important part of 
the educator’s decision about what shall 
be taught. Thus, each of the papers might 
be interpreted in terms of suggested 
limits which would guide the educator’s 
selection from the universe of all know]- 
edge, attitudes, and skills. Professor Ausu- 
bel points out limits imposed by the stu- 
dent’s readiness to learn particular aspects 
of a curriculum; this suggests other kinds 
of individual differences among students, 
such as motivation and intelligence, that 
establish boundaries. Similarly, Professor 
Shoben emphasizes the importance of the 
teacher as a model in the learning situa- 
tion; this implies that the characteristics 
of the teachers available are another kind 
of determinant restricting a curriculum. 
Professor Hill discusses the increasing 
demands of society; recognizing that the 
school functions within a social frame- 
work, the educator might well consider 
realistic restraints imposed by the society 
in which he must operate. Similarly, the 
educator might consider limits imposed 
by what is teachable. Perhaps the phi- 
losopher’s clarification of knowledge, at- 
titudes, and skills might lead to recogni- 
tion that some things must be excluded 
from the current curriculum simply be- 
cause they are not teachable at the pres- 
ent time. At any rate, although the papers 
in this issue merely suggest a few of the 
variables realistically limiting the curric- 
ulum, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that one kind of contribution made by 
the disciplines which the writers repre- 
sent involves the definition of what can 
be taught in the schools. 

A second contribution suggested by 
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these papers concerns the means of im- 
plementing any broad curriculum deci- 
sion and the implications of these means 
for specifying what the schools shall 
teach during the course of an education. 
That is, given a decision to teach a par- 
ticular area of knowledge or set of skills, 
the psychologist and sociologist can aid 
the educator in defining what must be 
learned in the process of eventually ac- 
quiring the knowledge or skills desired. 
For example, Professor Ausubel discusses 
readiness to learn, but he clearly points 
out that readiness is a function not only 
of maturation but also of experience. 
This focuses our attention on the longi- 
tudinal aspects of curriculum planning 
and emphasizes the need to consider the 
effect of what is taught at one level in 
terms of the student’s subsequent readi- 
ness to learn other aspects of the curricu- 
lum. Professor Shoben’s article similarly 
emphasizes the longitudinal dimension 
which must be considered in curriculum 
decision-making. From his discussion of 
the transfer of learning and the sequential 
organization of what is taught, it is ap- 
parent that in defining a curriculum, the 
educator must consider not only the end 
products but also the process by which 
these goals can be reached. Thus, a sec- 
ond contribution involves the definition 
of what the schools shall teach in terms 
of the longitudinal process of teaching 
and learning. 

Although part of the answer to the 
question of what the schools shall teach 
can be based on other disciplines, it 
would seem that the educator must con- 
tribute those aspects of the decision 
which are based on reasoned opinion, 


professional experience, and judgments 
of value. Without this aspect of the de- 
cision-making process, the educator prob- 
ably would still be faced with the 
problem of selecting from a range of 
possibilities so vast that they could not 
be included in any single curriculum. 
Moreover, and unquestionably more im- 
portant, a curriculum decision made 
without some judgment about the value 
of what is taught would be likely to 
result in a static educational program 
without a systematic basis for either 
evaluation or improvement. Some notion 
of desired or valuable consequences of 
teaching thus provides a further basis for 
selecting the curriculum, for evaluating 
what is being done, and for seeking im- 
provement. 

If the disciplines ancillary to education 
cannot make such a value judgment, at 
least they can help the educator determine 
those aspects of his decision which are 


based on fact and those which are based 


on opinion. Professor Morgenbesser par- 
ticularly emphasizes the role of the phi- 
losopher in clarifying the values and 
reasons underlying the opinions upon 
which educators must base their practical 
decisions. With such clarification, the 
educator is better prepared to share his 
opinions and to listen to and evaluate 
opinions of others. If the educator recog- 
nizes that he is responsible for contribut- 
ing the dimensions of value inevitably 
required by the decision of w hat the 
schools shall teach, and if these values 
and opinions are clarified, there is at least 
a reasonable foundation for basing edu- 
cational decisions on shared wisdom. 


Adult Education: a Comparative Study, 
by Robert Peers. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1958. xiv + 365 pp. 
35/—. 


Professor Peers occupies a unique position 
in British adult education. As head of the 
first university adult education department 
to be established (at Nottingham, in 1920) 
following the recommendations of the fa- 
mous Final Report of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion in 1919, he has been for over thirty 
“years the doyen of extramural (i.e., exten- 
sion division) directors. His work in the 
Nottingham area was of crucial importance 
in establishing the future pattern of English 
university adult education; he was in close 
contact with practically all the main adult 
education bodies in the country from 1920 
onward; he was the author of numerous 
policy statements and publications in the 
field of adult education; and latterly he 
spent periods abroad studying comparative 
developments in other countries, including 
the United States. From an author with 
such an auspicious background much might 
be expected. Well might his younger col- 
leagues look forward to a magnum opus, 
“A History, Theory and Practice of Adult 
Education,” in several volumes. The least 
they might have expected was a sage “Mem- 
oirs of an Adult Educationist,” containing 
the mature reflections of a lifetime’s experi- 
ence in the field. Alas, we have been given 
no such treat. Instead we are presented with 
a work which is unbalanced in structure, 
unimpressive in scholarship, and which only 
occasionally hints at its author’s true strength 
and ability. 

Take, for instance, Part I, containing four 


chapters on the history of the adult educa- . 
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tion movement in Britain. Not only does 
this retread an already well-trodden path, 
but it does not even cover thoroughly such 
secondary material as is available. There is 
here no new interpretation of the history 
of adult education, but simply a regurgita- 
tion of the old story of successive institu- 
tions—adult schools, mechanics’ institutes, 
working men’s colleges, university exten- 
sion, W.E.A.—which has done duty as the 
history of the movement for so long. It is 
all very well to protest that this is only 
“background” (it occupies a third of the 
book). But what hope is there of a really 
prescient final section (Part VI) on “The 
Future” if the analysis of the past is so im- 
poverished and out of date? 

Or consider the general structure of the 
book. Despite the subtitle, three quarters of 
the book deals solely with British adult edu- 
cation—which will strike American read- 
ers as a very odd sort of “comparative 
study.” Undoubtedly the book suffers rather 
than benefits from Part V, “Adult Educa- 
tion in Other Countries,” into which are 
crammed the background, organization, and 
problems of adult education in Scandinavia, 
the Commonwealth, the United States, Ger- 
many, and Africa. One chapter is devoted 
to ‘American Adult Education: Opportu- 
nity, Social Adjustment or Enlightenment?” 
Within the twenty-four pages which he 
allots himself for this subject, Professor 
Peers gives a competent broad outline of 
American adult education. But this cannot 
be called, in any sense, a comparative study 
—if that term is taken to mean anything 
more than presenting separate, unrelated de- 
scriptions of similar sets of institutions, 
rather like parallel railroad tracks that never 
meet. Moreover, the same eclecticism in the 
use of historical sources noted earlier is also 
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apparent in the choice of countries selected 
for “comparison.” It is difficult to see on 
what grounds adult education in Germany 
deserves a chapter to itself while the Latin 
countries, Scandinavia, and the whole of the 
Commonwealth are together compressed 
into an equal space. 

Nevertheless, despite these limitations, the 
book is useful for two reasons. First, since 
there are so few works on British adult 
education that are even remotely compre- 
hensive, this one is likely to become for 
some time the “standard work” on the sub- 
ject. It does provide an up-to-date descrip- 
tion and analysis for anyone seeking infor- 
mation about adult education in Britain 
today. Second, it is a revealing document 
of the traditional British approach to adult 
education, with all its strengths and weak- 
nesses, The virtual restriction of adult edu- 
cation to formal class teaching by university 
extramural departments and the W.E.A., 
the preoccupation with institutions and ed- 
ucational machinery, and the blithe repe- 
tition of the unconscious assumptions of the 
professional adult educationist will strike 
an American reader as peculiarly insular. 
He will probably feel that all this tells him 
more about the psychology and traditions 
of adult education practitioners in Britain 
than about what he thinks of as the prob- 
lems of adult education. 

Yet the strengths of the British tradition 
in liberal adult education shine through on 
many occasions in Professor Peers’ book. 
The insistence on the importance of vol- 
untary bodies to voice the needs and or- 
ganize the demand for adult education in a 
democracy, the constant concern with high 
standards (however variously defined), and 
the old high Puritan tradition of earnest- 
ness and self-application—these have given 
the British adult education movement its 
distinctive flavor. In the past decade it has 
become increasingly clear that this tradi- 
tion is weakening, that indeed parts of it 
have already disappeared. The contempo- 
rary task in British adult education is to 
carry over the best from this older tradition 
into the society of the 1950’s, which in many 


respects approximates increasingly toward 
American norms. 
J. F. C. Harrison 
University of Leeds 


An Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Education, by Vernon Mallin- 
son. New York, Macmillan; London, 
Heinemann. $3.50; 21/—. 


Among the choices before a writer in the 
field of comparative education is whether 
to treat certain aspects of each national sys- 
tem of education in succession or to single 
out several areas for comprehensive con- 
sideration. A more thorough cultural orien- 
tation can usually be had by an area organi- 
zation but it is likely to fall short as 
a comparative study. Vernon Mallinson’s 
study deals with certain aspects of each 
educational system in its historical, political, 
religious, and economic setting. 

The author is perceptive and most suc- 
cessful in his treatment when he deals with 
the countries he has visited and least suc- 
cessful when personal insights and pertinent 
first-hand illustrations are lacking. The real 
significance of his contribution to the study 
of comparative education is found in his 
detailed analyses of the various aspects of 
the school systems of Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, France and, to a lesser degree, 
of Germany, Italy and the Scandinavian 
countries. The rapid changes effected in 
Soviet education since 1956 lessen the value 
of the data he presents on the USSR. 

From the viewpoint of an American edu- 
cator it is regrettable that so many pages 
are devoted to the concept of “national 
character.” With this judgment many Eu- 
ropean educators will no doubt disagree. 
At a national meeting held in 1955 at the 
UNESCO Institute for Education, in Ham- 
burg, Germany, Nicholas Hans asserted 
that more attention should be given in com- 
parative education to the problem of na- 
tional character and to the determinants of 
national character. This book is certainly an 
attempt to provide such attention. 
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Mallinson’s thesis is that the education of 
a people is determined by the national char- 
acter. He opens the second chapter by de- 
fining national character as a “kind of fixed 
mental constitution” and he closes it by 
asserting that national character is that atti- 
tude of mind that guarantees a common 
purpose and a common effort from the 
whole group. 

The American educator is likely to find 
himself asking many questions as he reads 
the first four chapters of the book. Is there 
something called a “national character”? If 
so, is this a “fixed mental constitution” in- 
herent in a nation’s makeup? Are national 
differences in education due to “character” 
differences or are they determined by many 
other causes? 

It is true that aspects of culture can be 
blended together to form what Sumner 
calls “ethos” or what Ruth Benedict de- 
scribes as a “pattern” of culture. Especially 
is this true of small nations with a long 
and hallowed tradition not too affected by 
change and universalizing experiences. In 
short, the more provincial a people, the 
more marked and well-defined will be their 
“pattern” of culture. Under such conditions 
it may be possible to point to a group of 
Englishmen and identify them by their 
dress, speech, and mannerisms. Can this be 
done as easily and readily for Americans 
with all of their many and varied sub- 
cultural groups and transitions? 

Other pertinent questions can be raised 
concerning the existence of a national char- 
acter as a fixed mind. Is it not true that doc- 
tors or sailors, regardless of the countries in 
which they live, tend to manifest similar 
qualities by virtue of their occupational 
training and responsibilities? Do intellec- 
tuals in France and in England have more 
in common than either have with the “low- 
born” in their respective countries? Do Ca- 
nadians, in spite of their ethnic, vocational, 
religious, class, and regional differences, have 
qualities and features of personality which 
distinguish them from Americans or the 
English? 

Sociologists, such as Robert Redfield and 


Bronislaw Malinowski, maintain that simi- 
larities of character within a group are 
traceable less to constitutional factors than 
to formative influences of the environment 
to which all members of the group have 
been subjected. Children who have been 
reared along certain lines will have a ten- 
dency to behave in certain ways because of 
their adherence to well-defined group stand- 
ards. Even then there are likely to be many 
individual deviations from patterns of be- 
havior. Hence, the conception of national 
character, conceived as the feeling tone or 
the temporary set of a group toward things, 
acts, circumstances, and people, is quite dif- 
ferent from that of a “fixed mental constitu- 
tion.” If it is used by students of education 
as a tentative abstraction and a tool for 
critical analysis of a culture, certainly the 
idea of a national mind has a legitimate 
function. But it is the opinion of this re- 
viewer that Mr. Mallinson has overstated 
the case for national character. 

A few other minor shortcomings of the 
book may be pointed out. The terms boards 
of education, school board, and school com- 
mittee are used in the United States rather 
than L.E.A. The generalization that “in all 
state-maintained schools in the United States 
there is a complete absence of any general 
religious instruction of school worship” is 
in conflict with the findings of the report 
of American Council on Education, “The 
Function of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion.” A visit to most elementary 
schools outside the large metropolitan areas 
of the United States during their opening 
exercises would be a revelation to Mr. Mal- 
linson. He would also find that many Amer- 
ican high schools still retain the custom of 
giving class examinations at the end of the 
academic year and that some students fail 
and are not promoted to the next class. 

Coeducation once again prevails in the 
Soviet Union and fees are no longer levied 
on pupils attending the upper secondary 
school and the higher institutes. Owing to 
recent changes, the leaving examination at 
the end of the fourth grade has been elim- 
inated as a prerequisite to the junior school 
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and the trend is now toward eight years of 
common schooling with a variety of formal 
and informal educational choices available 
for another two or three years. 

The American student of comparative 
education will be pleased with the refer- 
ences to education in England throughout 
the first five chapters but he will be disap- 
pointed with the complete absence of any 


references to English education in the re- , 


mainder of the book. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book 
will appeal to the student of comparative 
education because of the flowing, lively, and 
scholarly style of writing. It will be appreci- 
ated even more by the student who has had 
some background in area studies in com- 
parative education. My students reported 
that, after some orientation in and familiar- 
ity with the educational systems of the Eu- 
ropean nations, they found Mr. Mallin- 
son’s treatment much more understandable 
and challenging than when they attempted 
to read it without this preparation. Their 
judgment is that this book is superior to 
many of the contemporary studies in com- 
parative education. 

Geracp Reap 
Kent State University 


Philosophy of Education, by Philip H. 
Phenix. New York, Henry Holt & 
Company, 1958. xii + 623 pp. 


It is impossible to review the book of a 
good friend with so-called scholarly objec- 
tivity. It has been the pleasure of this writer 
for several years now to know Philip 
Phenix, to enjoy his association in the Phi- 
losophy of Education Society, and to work 
with him on some fairly heavy committee 
assignments, His warm friendliness and his 
quietly contemplative manner say some- 
thing which in all probability cannot be 
found in a book. Nevertheless, careful study 
of a most painstaking book such as this one 
makes explicit many ramifications of one’s 
mind which for the most part are unex- 
posed during the course of only occasional 
sessions together. Until this year Professor 


Phenix was Professor of Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. But now he has embarked on a new 
career as Dean at Carleton College which it 
is hoped will not take him away from the 
scholarly guild of educational philosophers. 
The usual suspicions with which teachers 
commonly look at administrators will not 
be voiced here; but one cannot help but 
wonder what unseen transpirings are in- 
volved when a philosopher becomes a dean. 

This book by Dean Phenix is patiently, 
almost meticulously inductive. It starts with 
a multiplicity of ramified elements in educa- 
tion and shows, step by step, their philo- 
sophic bearing. This patient induction oc- 
casions the four major parts of the book. 
Part I deals with those aspects of educa- 
tion as found particularly in its institutional 
form, the school. The extent of the discus- 
sion is such as to embrace eight chapters of 
over 150 pages, and that without being thin. 
Part II analyzes education as its character 
may be determined by forces or influences 
in nature and society. This section is some- 
what shorter, extending through seven chap- 
ters, with 116 pages. Section III, the largest 
section of the book and just a bit fuller than 
Part I, applies the author’s painstaking ap- 
proach to the fields of human knowledge 
upon which education turns its focus as 
objects of study. They are mathematics, 
natural science, the sciences of man, history, 
language, the arts, philosophy and religion. 
The final section, Part IV, raises ultimate 
questions: the philosophically significant is- 
sues which emerge from the book’s patient 
analysis, as the overarching problems with 
which man must deal, to which also serious 
consideration of education will eventually 
bring him, and from the perspective of 
which education and all of its ramified ele- 
ments must be considered if it is to be truly 
significant. There is a 21-page bibliography 
arranged by chapter, so that the student 
may have a ready guide to the readings 
which would be helpful supplements to the 
subject of each chapter. The index covers 
seven pages and appears not to be suffi- 
ciently full and analytical to do justice to 
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the multiplicity and variety of subjects 
taken up by the book. 

This volume also hews a precise line of 
impartiality and fairness. Viewpoints in 
philosophy, as such, are not discussed, as 
Professor Phenix explains in his introduc- 
tory chapter is clearly not a part of his in- 
tention. But as each subject is taken up, 


however major or minor, the different ways _ . 


of handling it philosophically are presented 
with utmost fairness. If the intention was to 
be piously fair and impartial, the author has 
succeeded remarkably well, possibly too 
well. For some readers, including this one, 
the book is translucent in its neutrality. But 
yet it is good that the book is so fair. For 
example, on such an important issue as 
naturalism versus supernaturalism, when- 
ever relevant to the discussion at hand, Dr. 
Phenix does rather full and sympathetic 
justice to these decisively divergent views. 
He is as fair and sympathetic in presenting 
supernaturalism as he is in discussing natur- 
alism. Yet the reader cannot help being 
tantalized by curiosity as to which side 
Dr. Phenix aligns himself on. 

This reviewer fears for the student using 
this book either as a textbook or as his first 
book in philosophy of education; although 
for advanced students no criticism is in- 
tended here. The writing is good and easy 
to follow, but the avoidance of organiza- 
tion after the manner of philosophic system 
leaves the student a very difficult task in 
finding his way. He is provided adequate 
alternatives of judgment at each step, and 
may very well be caught in a series of dia- 
lectical tensions by these successive dis- 
cussions. But how can he discern whether 
there is any connection between the many 
alternatives from among which he may 
choose? 

True enough, the weakness of analysis by 
philosophical systems may be that it can 
easily become superficial, schematic, and 
arbitrary, possibly diverting attention from 
real issues to a dilettante interest in classifi- 
cation. But there are equally great hazards 
in the approach Professor Phenix makes in 
this book. The hazard is that of loosing the 


student in a forest of many alternatives, the 
significance and interrelationship of which 
he may never come to see. And if the stu- 
dent becomes swamped in this manner then 
he will miss a big segment of the philosophi- 
cal task. While he may make important 
decisions concerning detailed issues, he may 
never come to recognize any scale of im- 
portance among issues and may never suc- 
ceed in taking a position which has total 
and all-conclusive significance and in which 
he can find intellectual integrity. And is 
this not one of the most important services 
philosophy of education should render? 
Should not the discipline make people think 
with such perception and integrity that as 
teachers or administrators they bring to 
education a unified approach having dis- 
tinctive character or flavor which is some- 
how both moving and engaging to students 
and associates, even if they do not give 
consent to it? 
J. Donatp BuTLer 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 


“The Secondary School Curriculum.” 
The Yearbook of Education, 1958, ed- 
ited by George Z. F. Bereday and 
Joseph A. Lauwerys. Yonkers, World 
Book Company, 1958. xv + 544 pp. 
$8.50. 


This seems to be a time for accent on 
youth throughout the world. It is therefore 
most appropriate that the editorial board of 
the Yearbook of Education chose as the 
topic for its sixth work, “The Secondary 
School Curriculum.” Four arguments are 
advanced as justification of this choice, and 
certainly others could be added. The edi- 
tors recognized that the problem of educat- 
ing for adulthood is most perplexing when 
dealing with youth in the period of puberty, 
that increasing enrollments in youth educa- 
tion require appraisal of the total content 
of that phase of schooling, that technologi- 
cal changes and scientific advances must 
have impact upon the nature of preparation 
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for life in societies throughout much of the 
world, and that the quality of adolescent- 
adult understanding has apparently deteri- 
orated. Fortunately, this volume contributes 
a calm and relatively objective appraisal of 
certain aspects of youth education in terms 
of these arguments. 

The student of comparative education 
will recognize the pertinence of such argu- 
ments. This is a time of trouble for all, and 
the spotlight is shining on youth and the 
education of youth in many lands. Perhaps 
there is a resurgent recognition that the fate 
of civilization is best forecast by examining 
the forces and facts of contemporary pro- 
visions for helping youth prepare for the 
obscure future. Perhaps there is validity in 
equating the adequacy of these provisions 
with the very survival of mankind. In any 
case, there is no doubt that what youth 
must learn, and how they are to learn it, is 
a critically demanding concern of our 
times. 

This volume takes a broad look at the 
current scene in many lands. Five sections 
constitute its framework. Tradition and the 
curriculum, stated aims and objectives, the 
curriculum in the educational pattern, the 
influence of social circumstances, and the- 
ories of education and curriculum reform 
are the major headings. Half a hundred 
contributors report from every continent, 
every cardinal point of philosophy, and 
from a wide range of cultural sophistica- 
tion. Despite this varied and extensive 
group, writing from great distances and 
differences of background which no doubt 
created unique problems for the editors, the 
work adheres to its framework and accom- 
plishes to a fortunate degree its stated 
purpose. 

There are gems—both uncut and polished 
—within this book. Starting with a chapter 
on the history of the secondary school cur- 
riculum by the dean of comparative educa- 
tion, Dr. Isaac L. Kandel, the reader can 
rove from sixteenth-century England and 
worship of the past in Italy, through moral 
training in animist societies, by way of 
parental influence on the curriculum in the 


United States or progressivism in Japanese 
schools. He can read of the forces of tech- 
nological change in Ghana or of the inter- 
est in sports in Australia, and of the effect 
of each upon the education of youth. 
Mental health influences curriculum in 
Ceylon; audio-visual devices do the same in 
the United States. Here is reference to the 
past and prophecy of the future. There is, 
within the basic framework of this volume, 
a variety of topic both impressive and ab- 
sorbing. 

Yet this breadth of coverage is a weak- 
ness, for the contributions from so many 
writers in such relatively brief treatment 
pose a question as to the adequacy, if not 
the authenticity, of much of the material. 
Are seven pages of text sufficient for a dis- 
cussion of local control and national loyalty 
within Yugoslavia? Is the same amount of 
space adequate for an honest treatment of 
the relationship between administration and 
curriculum change in the United States? 
Can “The Influence of Tradition and Habit 
in England Today” be dealt with in three 
thousand words? Does not such an assign- 
ment necessarily lead to studied superfici- 
ality? Splendid writing and scholarly devo- 
tion are represented within this work, yet 
this reader cannot help but wish that more 
depth and less breadth had been repre- 
sented. 

It is true that a concern for the theory of 
the curriculum dominates the 1958 Year- 
book. Much of the content is provocative 
and stimulating. Yet the inescapable desire 
to learn more about much of this material 
may lead the student of comparative educa- 
tion to frustrations which might have been 
avoided had there been opportunity for the 
writer of many of the articles to develop 
his material more fully. 

This, of course, raises a question as to 
editorial policy. The twelve-man trans- 
Atlantic editorial board has no doubt con- 
sidered this problem for the current volume 
as well as for earlier ones. Would it not be 
a more valuable contribution to deal in 
depth within a narrower universe? Or is the 
real purpose of the Yearbook merely to 
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stimulate further interest in comparative 
education, to tease the reader’s palate with 
a taste of what can be found through 
further inquiry? If the latter is true, then 
this work has accomplished its purpose for 
this reviewer. 

The question, then, is where to turn for 
such additional information. There is a 
good body of literature available concern- 
ing current problems of the secondary 
school curriculum in most of Europe and 
North America. A real service might have 
been provided through the inclusion of a 
bibliography with each article dealing with 
the remainder of the world. This assumes 
that such a literature is available, If it is not, 
would there not be a place for a more 
nearly complete development of selected 
articles contained within this stimulating 
and potentially frustrating work? 


Davin B. Austin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Exploration in Role Analysis: Studies of 
the School Superintendency Role, by 


Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and 
Alexander W. McEachern, New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. xiv 


+ 377 pp. $8.75. 


Much of the criticism of American edu- 
cation has been directed toward the quality 
of the leadership that is recruited, trained, 
and elected to manage public schools. The 
school superintendent has been, and re- 
mains, one of the chief targets of those who 
are on the firing line. But despite the gen- 
eral dissatisfactions and concerns of citizens 
as well as the ofttimes hidden and diffuse 
motivations of self-appointed critics, we do 
not have as yet a clear-cut conception of 
the nature of appropriate leadership roles 
to be played by an effective school superin- 
tendent. Moreover, we know very little 
about the personal qualities of individuals 
who make “good” school administrators. In 
fact, there are conflicting theories and 
methods concerning the role behavior and 


personal characteristics of the “ideal” super- 
intendent of schools. 

There is a wide range of questions which 
receive different kinds of consideration 
from educational researchers. 

1. Does the desired leadership in school 
administration emerge from the qualities 
possessed by a particular type of individual, 
or does it stem from an interactional func- 
tion of a personality in a social situation? 

2. Is the “ideal” school superintendent a 
member of a group which confers statuses 
upon him, and assigns him roles by which 
the duties and obligations of his office are 
fulfilled? Or is he a person who brings to 
his group added prestige which, in turn, 
takes on new conceptions resulting from 
the achieved status by one of its members? 

3. Which of the attributes of superin- 
tendency—intellectual achievement, analyt- 
ical ability, foresight, or diplomatic skill— 
weighs most heavily for his success or fail- 
ure? 

4- Does the effectiveness of school super- 
intendency depend upon the above attri- 
butes, upon the community structure, or 
perhaps upon a functional relationship be- 
tween the two? 

If one feels that answers to the above 
questions are obvious, then as a scientist he 
must ask himself, “How do I know this? 
What and where is the evidence to support 
my views?” Those with personal experi- 
ence in running businesses, schools, or 
other institutions should not persist in re- 
citing their local and historic impressions 
as if these represent scientific principles. 
The literature of education is already re- 
plete with biased and distorted experiential 
personal materials presented under the label 
“science.” On the other hand, there is a 
woeful dearth of systematic studies that 
represent scientific principles of how to re- 
cruit and process selected individuals for 
running our schools. 

For the above reason alone, Exploration 
in Role Analysis: Studies of the School 
Superintendency is a report of a research 
effort long overdue. The study was 
launched at Harvard University in 1952 by 
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the School Executive Study Unit of the 
School of Education. The authors, each of 
whom is a staff member of the Study Unit, 
set for themselves the task of analyzing the 
professional career patterns of school super- 
intendents. The over-all research designed 
was constructed primarily “to forge a 
closer link between theoretical and empiri- 
cal analyses concerned with the study of 
roles.” The several studies were framed 
within the theoretical orientations of the 
late Ralph Linton, Talcott Parsons, and 
Theodore Sabine—a cultural anthropolo- 
gist, sociologist, and social psychologist, re- 
spectively, 

It is apparent that the authors share the 
feelings of frustration and concern of this 
reviewer, along with a host of other social 
scientists whose interests are focused upon 
educational structures and processes. They 
obviously feel the need for increased em- 
phasis upon systematic studies of leadership 
behavior in relation to social structures, and 
in the interest of establishing appropriate 
and predictive controls in the selection and 
training of persons who are to be assigned 
the responsibilities of managing our school 
systems. Moreover, the authors are un- 
doubtedly dedicated to the often-expressed 
notion that social scientists and educators 
can and should become closer partners and 
begin to pool their knowledge and skills for 
the purpose of taking a more searching look 
into the problems involved in increasing the 
effectiveness of various educational efforts. 
Such a partnership, it is assumed, would be 
of mutual benefit in that both social science 
and educational theory and methods would 
be extended and improved. 

The volume is divided into two parts: 
the first section is conceptual, and the sec- 
ond reports the empirical studies. In Part I, 
the authors outline and analyze the research 
problem in respect to its theoretical dimen- 
sions and the indicated methodological ap- 
proaches. In a somewhat conventional fash- 
ion they attempt to construct a language 
for role analysis. However, they are quick 
to recognize the semantic difficulties of 
such an exercise. Nevertheless, they assume, 
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and quite correctly, that an essential canon 
of any science, and indeed of a science of 
education, demands that rigorous attention 
be given to the development of precision 
in meanings of its working concepts. More- 
over, if there is to be a science of education, 
definitions of terms must not only be exact- 
ing as in other fields, but must, in addition, 
be universally applicable. 

After a painstaking examination of the 
literature on role behavior and social struc- 
tures, it was decided, quite arbitrarily, that 
the most fruitful approach to a role analysis 
of school superintendency should take into 
account three elements of the superintend- 
ent’s job: social locations, behavior—both 
covert and overt—and societal expectations. 
These ingredients, the authors claim, are 
common to the social roles of all “actors” 
in any social structure. Thus, a “role lan- 
guage” was established for viewing the be- 
havior of the men and women who occupy 
positions of “tending” our schools at the 
top level of administration. In order to 
sharpen the viewpoints, the authors built 
into the research effort a number of defini- 
tive terms that presumably serve as heuristic 
(inventive-discovery) devices: position, 
rights, obligations, expectations, sanction, 
and others. 

The study falls short of its objective as 
far as building an adequate “role language” 
for a science of education; it simply intro- 
duces an even more confusing jargon into 
the literature of the sociology of education. 
One of the dangers is that some less sophis- 
ticated educators might pick up these terms 
and use them in teaching and research as 
though they represented the actual behavior 
of superintendents. 

Another possible shortcoming concerns 
the soundness of the authors’ judgments in 
the selection of concepts. What are their 
academic leanings? Upon what assumptions 
do they rest? Can it be that the authors 
have selected certain terms, giving them 
precise meanings based on their own aca- 
demic standpoints? Or did they select them 
because they represented useful operations 
for their particular research design? 


i 
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There are still other questions for which 
this reviewer would like answers, Why did 
the authors decide that “role consensus” 
must be viewed as a factor rather than as an 
attribute influencing the behavior of the 
superintendent? Was this decision made for 
convenience of the research operation? 
Was it derived from empirical observation? 
Was it an a-priori decision, or was it based 
solely on deductive reasoning? Finally, do 
the authors assume that a science of educa- 
tion rests wholly on the use of mathemati- 
cal tools, and that a research design, even 
one of exploration, must always lend itself 
to such instruments as central tendency, 
correlatives, and strain toward consistency? 

In Part II, the authors present enough 
hypotheses to keep a score of sociologists of 
education busy for the next decade. Here 
is the real value of the study. The fact that 
many of the conclusions and tentative hy- 
potheses do not transcend what is already 
thought to be known does not in and of 
itself reduce the importance of the empiri- 
cal studies. They place in researchable con- 
texts several sociologically relevant situa- 
tions relating to the job of superintendency. 
The authors conclude: 


. .. that human behavior is influenced to some 
degree by the expectations individuals hold of 
themselves . . . [and] that a person’s location 
or position in social structures influences the 
kind of social relationships in which he is 
involved. 


The study is of period-marking signifi- 
cance, not in terms of laying new theoreti- 
cal groundwork, or of extending methodol- 
ogy in social science and education, but 
rather in the way the authors systematically 
go about sharpening a series of role con- 
cepts for more rigorous discovery and test- 
ing of knowledge as it relates to an improved 
sociology of education. Accordingly, Ex- 
ploration in Role Analysis might best be 
viewed as but another step, albeit an impor- 
tant one, toward sharpening our intelli- 
gence about human conduct, thus moving 
us closer toward a science of education. 
One must commend the authors’ much- 
needed adventure into the realm of the 


unknown—the complexities and problems 
of the school superintendency in education. 
Moze.t Hitt 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Ideal and the Community, by I. B. 
Berkson. New York, Harper & Bros., 


1958. xii + 302 pp. $4.50. 


There are books whose quality is so per- 
suasive that it even dominates positively the 
character of the review of it. Sometimes a 
work in the Foundations of Education is 
sere, analytical, concerned to draw out the 
logic of intentions of the concepts set 
down, consciously concerned to be free 
from the juices of human experiencing. 
Then a review, if it is to be pertinent and 
readable, must be elegantly antiseptic. 
Sometimes, however, a work sparkles with 
the brilliance of the author himself. Then 
the reviewer hopefully, but vainly, strives 
to match the grace and charm, the delight 
of spirit, and the strength of the hope that 
the author reveals. Just such a work is I. B. 
Berkson’s The Ideal and the Community. 

Not for a long time has a book so recom- 
mended itself by the warmth of personality 
of the author, permitting himself to be ob- 
served thinking out the problems that he 
deems important. Mr. Berkson’s scholarship 
is impressive, his style is charged with a 
natural humility, his line of argument is 
clear and simple without oversimplification. 
And what comes forth is a completely re- 
freshing example of thinking at its most 
mature. (Peace to the analysts who seek to 
disconnect the writing from the writer.) 
The field of education stands in great need 
today of refreshment of the spirit of those 
who work on its hard-pressed frontiers and 
barricades. 

The work is concerned to carve out, as 
sedulously as a scholar can, two identifiable 
but interlocking problems. The first is an 
effort to offer an alternative to the notion 
that education must derive either from a 
transcendental metaphysics, or from a care- 
ful reading of the verifiable biological facts 
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which identify the human being for what 
he is and what he can do. The second is an 
attempt to find an alternative to the judg- 
ment-making process which he feels is 
either institutional dogmatism or the exces- 
sive individualism produced by experimen- 
talism as a philosophy. His own view is that 
“only a study of the history of man as cre- 
ator and creature of civilization can give us 
a clue to man’s distinctive nature, and pro- 
vide us with the educational principles 
needed to bring about a progressive fulfill- 
ment of man’s deepest and highest purposes 
and thus achieve self-realization.” Only in 
the community of intelligence, in which the 
past is revered for its endowments to the 
present as it moves into the future, can 
moral decisions of enduring worth be made. 
Man is lost outside of the community, and 
community is a historical event. 

Philosophy of education cannot but con- 
cern itself with the ethical and the political. 
The former includes the ideals which guide 
men, sourced in the deposit of experience 
with which today’s man is continuous. The 
latter is manifest as the community, within 
which only can man’s life be fulfilled. As 
ideal and community come closer to each 
other in influence, both the form of educa- 
tion and the individual nurtured move to- 
ward completion. 

In community, man becomes truly hu- 
man. He lives in a society, is enabled to 
purify it as he advances it, and as he does, 
reaches beyond the immediate limits of im- 
mediate social demands, to attain to an ever 
wider context (national, international) in 
which his self approaches widest fulfillment. 
Failing to transcend metaphysics, man iden- 
tifies an institution with the whole of 
culture; not transcending experimentalism, 
he is led to a complete underestimation of 
the role which stable institutions play in de- 
veloping continuity and progress. Only 
community, guided by firm ideals, nurtures 
the best in men. 

In the pursuit of deeper understanding of 
ideal and community and their relationship, 
Mr. Berkson confronts another of the grave 
issues of the day: the relationship between 


science and ethical judgment. Education, he 
says, is a practical art, and requires a level 
of generalization different from that of sci- 
ence. The nature of science is such that it 
demands a spirit of detachment. Ethical 
judgments, especially as they are seen to be 
educational in concern, and made as direc- 
tives of conduct, necessarily are charged 
with human involvements. Of this argu- 
ment I will say more shortly. 

Unquestionably there is a beautiful con- 
sistency in the structure which Mr. Berkson 
erects. He is deeply committed to the hu- 
manist’s concern for rooting man’s life in a 
situation which responds to intelligence. 
But he is equally concerned that man 
should not lose sight of his continuity with 
the past. If he assumes a relationship be- 
tween past and present that he does not 
fully expose and justify, he certainly shows 
logical movement that is coherent. The 
balancing of community and ideal, he holds, 
balances science and the spirit, so that each 
liberates the other from one-sidedness. For 
Mr. Berkson, man is vibrant, constantly 
learning, constantly growing, with guides 
of enduring merit all around him. Surely 
this is a noble picture, setting a noble task 
for the educator who sees the vision. 

The reviewer cannot resist making one 
rather detailed observation which may per- 
haps challenge the structure as a whole, not 
in the sense of revealing its inadequacy 
but to explore possible expansion of it. 

Perhaps, in the continuing discussion over 
the varieties of approach between the scien- 
tific and the ethical, it is our view of what 
constitutes the scientific that needs re- 
examination. The notion that science pro- 
ceeds by detachment, and therefore pro- 
motes greater certainty is challenged, not 
only on a psychological basis, but on a 
physiological and logical one as well. Mod- 
ern physics is distinguished by the recogni- 
tion that the observer is an inherent part of 
any scientific inquiry, and variety in his 
action produces variety in the outcomes of 
his inquiry. This has always been known, 
in a vague way, and various methods have 
been employed to reach a more secure re- 
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sult in spite of it. Modern science does it by 
introducing statistical data as a mode of ex- 
plaining events, in place of the more im- 
mediate and simpler cause-effect formula- 
tions. In this way, room is made for many 
more variables, for now a range of conclu- 
sions are all tenable. The assumption that 
nature dictates all conclusions in any degree 
of fixity is thus abandoned. 

In moral affairs we have had more experi- 
ence. It has always been evident that man’s 
mode of inquiry directly influences the 
judgments he makes. He has tried to offset 
this, either by claiming an objectivity for 
the judgments themselves (as the voice of 
God, or nature, or history) or by holding 
that moral judgments are hopelessly sub- 
jective. The first actually credits ethics with 
being much the same kind of affair of judg- 
ments as science is. The second holds the 
two to be completely different, grounded 
on different methods of approach. Both 
have agreed, however, that science is con- 
cerned with what is, ethics with what ought 
to be. 

Historically, this seems to have derived 
from the conviction that man has choice in 
his conduct, while nature is determined by 
its own laws. To equate science and ethics 
is to reduce man to some level below the 
human. 

It is possible, however, to hold that both 
science and ethics are concerned equally 
with what is and what ought to be. Physics, 
for example, is concerned to identify what 
is in terms of the way in which elements of 
an object hang together, Ethics, if it is to 
make any sense, must also identify the way 
in which situations in which men find 
themselves hang together. At the risk of 
introducing confusing metaphors, physical 
force and “social force,” though they are 
not to be understood in the same terms, 
have much the same function as explanation 
for the auspices under which “things hang 
together.” And both hint at what would 
exist, if present events moved forward. 

The revolution in science, however, is the 
movement from the view that science mir- 
rors reality at its deepest, to the view that 


science predicts, and controls situations not 
yet present. In that case, then, science is 
concerned no less than is ethics with what 
ought to be. If the scientist’s concern is 
with the logic of inquiry into natural 
events, while the ethician concentrates 
more heavily on the psycho-logic, the 
methods of approach, the evidence accept- 
able or rejectable, the characteristic form 
that knowledge takes remains very much 
the same. 

No one seriously believes that there is 
only one way of getting at things. Objec- 
tives and materials, as they vary, make pos- 
sible all sorts of ways of approaching both 
knowledge and use. What is claimed, how- 
ever, is that getting at things has a certain 
unitary set of limitations which make scien- 
tific method a universal pattern. General . 
aims such as objective verifiability, public 
character of conclusions, and flexibility be- 
come the ground rules for every way of 
getting knowledge and use. Without such 
rules, the doors open to claims for which 
no evidence can be solicited. If scientific 
method gives no answers (and it does not, 
in either physical or ethical issues), it sets 
the quality for the answers that specific ap- 
proaches do produce. 

When science exploded its own myth of 
producing certainty, it proceeded to follow 
the path of ethical judgments in the intro- 
duction of principles of uncertainty in the 
growth into more sensible directions. Sci- 
ence has reached the same point by admit- 
ting perception as part of investigation. As 
a result, history has no more claim to 
definiteness than does the present. I read 
Mr. Berkson, therefore, as appealing for 
that enduring quality which is the courage 
to build newer ideals, test them by the 
community which they inspire, and be 
ready to change ideals as intelligence re- 
veals the need to do so. The act of observ- 
ing the relationship between the ideal and 
the community affects conclusions just as 
the act of observing molecules affects their 
motion. 

Marc Bettu 
Queens College 
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